






Burlington's 
Only Rooftop Biergarten 
Every Thursday = 
Half-nrice sandwiches. All -day. 
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Make RESERVATIONS & 
book PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 
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POSITIVE PIE 
PLAINFIELD 

NOW SERVING 

BREAKFAST 

ON WEEKENDS 
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Don't keep up with the Joneses - leave them in the dust! With a mortgage from NSB, you get 
the personal service, competitive rates and local decision making you want, and a mortgage 
you can brag about. 


fWvT NORTHFIELD 

SAVINGS BANK 

«. nsbvt.com 800-NSB-CASH t=J Ten 




Join us for Peak <Hi> 


Experiences 


Performing 
Arts Center 


NEARLY LEAR- 
SUSANNA HAMNETT 

THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 10:00 A.M 

A one-woman tour-de-force, actress 
and down Susanna Hamnett relates 
the great and tragic story of Kityg Lear 
from the personal perspective of the 
kirg's fool, Norris. Winner of the 2012 
International Perform iry; Arts for Youth 
(IPAY) Victor Award for Outstanding 
Production. Presented in collaboration 
with the Flynn Center for the Arts 


SAYS 

YOU! 


■Vscz yu \ n (1996) 1 : a 
public radio game show of bluff 
and bluster, words and whimsy. 



7:00 P.M. 

The publicradio station game 
show features a group of 
panelists divided into teams 
to compete in word games, 
brain teasers, trivia, and parlor 
games. This April Says Vtou ! will 
tape live from the Spruce Peak 
Perform ir® Arts Center! 


VT Artists 


THE GIRL IN THE OTHER ROOM 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY WRITTEN 
& DIRECTED BY SARAH JO WILLEY 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 7:30 P.M. 

Where do you go when you dream ? What if you had 
a chance to make peace with yourregrets? Follow 
Alora on a journey of self-discovery as she's given a 
unique opportunity to reconale her relationship with 
her Mom-a determined single mother who gave up 
everythrig for her daughter before losing her battle 
with Alzheimer's Disease. 


Spruce Peak „ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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LIBflTIOHS * BREWERY * 


“Besl beer town in New England.'' - Boslon Qobi 

Located in Whlerbury, the food aid beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest fi best curated selection of craft beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 



Including beers from Hill Farmstead, 
Lawson s Finest Liquids. 

The Alchemist "Heady Topper" and 
our very own Prohibition Pig Pale Ale 


★ 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 


Brunch Specials 


Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun | SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 

jj|] $4 Fernet draughts everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 



INFO© FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday 
April 16 th 
5pm to late. 


HILLFflRMS TEflD 

I0TS 


A whole lotta Shaun Hill’s brews: Vera Mae '12, 
Anna '12, Everett '12, Holger Danske '13, 
Twilight of the Idols '13, Fear & Trembling '13, 
Earl '13, Limoncello, Florence & more. 

Arctic Saison '13, Arctic Soiree, 
Autumn Saison '12 & Convivial Suarez. 

FARMH0USETG.COM 








GATHER, EAT & 

CELEBRATE 


Join us for Easter Brunch on Sunday, April 20th. 
Toast the season with mimosas, served all day. 


716 Pine Street, Burlington VT | 802.864.0505 
No reservations needed | Plenty of parking 


Get a taste of our Spring cooking classes, too! 

http://southendkitchenvt.com/classes/ 


Lake Champlain 


#BunnySelfie 




Pulitzer Prize-winning former reporter 
Editor for The New York Times 
Emmy Award-winning producer/correspondent 
for the PBS show Frontline 


Silver Maple Ballroom 
Dudley H. Davis Center 


Sponsored by the Marsh Professorship 
and the Department of Political Science 


For questions regarding the event please contact Bess Malson-Huddle at 656-0462 
or elizabeth.malson-huddle@uvm.edu 
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FRIDAY, SATURDAY & SUNDAY 


ORVIS OUTLET: 802-872-5714 



SAVE UP TO 70% OFF AT 
THE SNOWDROP OUTlfT 


SNOWDROP: 802-871-5029 
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All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1 851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locallygwned - Locally ®peraied 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 



OUR M/S-TAKE 

[Re “Next Act," March 26]: In the 
sidebar entitled “Les Miserables by the 
Numbers,” it incorrectly says that the 
original Broadway production began in 
1983. Les Miserables opened on Broadway 
on March 12, 1987. Also, under info it 
says “Les Miserables by Claude-Michel 
Shonberg.” It should read "... by Alain 
Boubil and Claude-Michel Shonberg.” 

Mark Conrad 
BURLINGTON 



Alex Brown. JusHn Crowlher. Erik EsckUsen, 
Blok Kisonak, Judith Levina, Amy Lolly, Gary Miller, 





HOW MANY SHOTS? 

[Re “Flips, Grogs and Rattle-Skulls,” 
April 2]: In his review of Forgotten 
Drinks of Colonial New England, Ethan 
de Seife quotes author Corin Hirsch 
as remarking that “The quantity that 
people drank was surprising to me,” 
and cites a statistic from her book: “By 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
every colonist above the age of 15 drank 
about 3.7 gallons of spirit per year. That’s 
the equivalent of seven shots of liquor 
per day” — a “staggering” amount, ac- 
cording to Hirsch. 

I spent a few minutes with a regula- 
tion-size shot glass and a measuring cup 
and proved that this calculation is so far 
off as to arouse suspicion that Hirsch was 
having a few herself when she came up 
with it. There are 112 shots in a gallon, 
and 414.4 in 3.7 gallons. Divide 414.4 by 
365, and you come up with a bit more than 


one shot per day — hardly a “staggering” 
amount, or enough to make one stagger. 
Even if the colonials did knock back seven 
shots a day, what’s the big deal? That’s 
only half a pint, such a paltry amount that 
it constituted the Royal Navy’s daily rum 
ration for each sailor throughout the years 
when Britannia ruled the waves. 

The book, and the review, confirm 
the fact that we live in prissily abstemi- 
ous times ... and that we’ve gotten lousy 
at arithmetic. 

Bill Scheller 

WATERVILLE 


EXCEPTIONAL VIEW 

Great article but wrong conclusions 
[Poli Psy, “Two Ways to Fix Inequality,” 
March 26]! I believe in American excep- 
tionalism and that we have created the 
greatest democracy the world has ever 
known, fueled by a capitalistic economy. 
Harsh disparities exist, but no other 
country or society has ever unleashed 
the nearly unlimited potential for per- 
sonal growth and economic potential. 
Judith Levine makes a strong case, but it 
goes in the dumper when she mentions 
the “benefit cliff.” I have great empathy 
for those in dire need, but the “benefit 
cliff” is not there for my wife and me. 
Where does the money come from? 
From us! Taxpayers! Levine states: “The 
other way is for the government to make 
up the difference in workers' buying 
power.” Trust me, as our national debt 
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increases, the government is posed to 
unleash an inflation rate so high that 
you will get your wish — only I’m afraid 
with far less buying power! Better- 
paying jobs come from individual effort 
to advance and limiting government in- 
trusion on businesses so they can grow 
and thrive! The sad reality is that life 
itself provides many inequalities, and I, 
too, would like a bigger paycheck! We all 
need to look within ourselves and ask if 
the path we are now on politically will 
actually improve our lives, or continue 
to crush us through false promises with 
even greater government intrusion! 

Robert Devost 
JERICHO 


SCHOOL DAZE 

[“Truancy Enforcement is Difficult and 
Uneven Throughout Vermont," March 
12]: I think a better way to fight truancy 
is to eliminate mandatory school at- 
tendance! The first stereotypical, but 
certainly not always true, premise is 


that if kids are present in school they 
are learning, and if they are not present 
in school, they are not getting an educa- 
tion. Vermont law says that the state 
must provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities for children. I believe it should 
be between a child and parent to decide 
how and where to take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

Some kids want to go to school; some 
don’t I think that the truancy response 
project would be better served by getting 
in touch with absent-from-school kids 
(truant has such a negative connota- 
tion) and determine if they want to go to 
school, but can’t, then facilitate a solu- 
tion to that issue. If a kid doesn’t want 
to attend school, then facilitate his/her 
education elsewhere by making sure the 
child has the tools to complete the as- 
signments or the course work wherever 
they are at. Education should be judged 
by what is learned, not where it is learned. 

Jill Mathers 
NEWARK 


SICK OMISSION 

[Re Fair Game, March 12]: Alicia Freese’s 
recent coverage of the legislative debate 
over paid time off omitted mention of 
one business group's support for the leg- 
islation: Vermont Businesses for Social 
Responsibility. Most VBSR members 
already offer this to their employees, 
recognizing that it’s good for business: 
no germs spread around the workplace 
because folks can’t afford to stay home; 
reduced turnover, meaning less training 
time needed for constantly churning 
new hires, etc. Hopefully, in the future, 
we'll see more “fair and balanced” re- 
portage from Freese. 

Leslie Nulty 

JERICHO 


MAD ABOUT MILK 

I was dismayed to read John Aherns’ 
letter to the editor titled “Milk Myths" 
[Feedback, February 19], I am an agricul- 
tural science teacher at the Cold Hollow 
Career Center. I have coached 
a dairy foods and milk quality 
for over 30 years, taking 
many state winning teams on to 
regional and national competi- 
tions. I had my students read the 
letter. It was a great opportunity 
teach students to read criti- 
cally for facts, since they are well 
versed in milk quality and the 
dairy industry. They were very 
upset that someone would write 
information about 
milk, so they wrote letters to the 
editor. We did not wade into the 
raw-milk debate in these letters, since 
both sides use data to strengthen their 
side of the debate. 

Sarah Downes 

ENOSBURGH 

Downes’ students Bryan Stanley, 
Issiah Snow, Matt Woods, Gavin 
Ryan, Todd Reed and Ryan Harrness 
also submitted letters to the editor. 





A Rhone at Last... 


Terrasse Pavee Seguret 
Cotes du Rhone Villages 
shows rich, dark fruit and 
spicy notes of anise. Fleshy, 
with great balance, this is a 
heckuva buy at $10.99. 

The Holiest of Cheeses 

Jarlsberg Swiss slices are 
sandwich-ready and just 
$1.99/8 oz. package. Get your 
fancy grilled cheese on! 

The Dagoba System? 

Dagoba Organic Chocolates 
are here! Both Chai and 
Beaucoup Berries bars 
are just 99 cents each, 
or $9.99/case of 12. 

Buy these, you must. 

Need Kosher Wine? 

Don’t be left wandering 
around this weekend. We’re 
beefing up our stock to help 
with all of your Passover 
Wine needs. 

P .HEESE TRADER S 


802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.clieesetraders.com 
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April Vacation! 


Men's & Women's Swimwear, Casual Clothing, 
Gear And Apparel For Biking, Tennis & More! 



SHOP 







HEALTHY VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Your community needs you. 

Help us develop a West Nile vaccine. 




THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

JAMES MARSH 

PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE 


Amy Dickman 

Kaplan Senior Research Fellow 
in Felid Conservation, Oxford University 

Warriors, Witchcraft & Women: 

Carnivore Ecology and Conservation 
in Tanzania's Ruaha Landscape 

Wednesday, April 16 • 3:00PM 

Waterman Memorial Lounge • 85 South Prospect Street 

For more information, call Bess Malson-Huddle 
at the UVM President’s Office: 

(802) 656-0462, or visit uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 


It's time. 

Time to clean out. Time to get organized. 

Time to box up the no-longer used, worn, played with or needed. 

Time to donate to Goodwill - bringing order back to your home, 
while creating jobs, reducing landfills and putting clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

In fact, Goodwill has been reducing, recycling, repurposing and 
retraining for over 100 years. 

Now that's just a bit of time creating a healthy, sustainable community 
where nothing goes to waste. Not a shirt. Not a shoe. Not a person. 

Goodwill. Work that works for you. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


T he U.S. Supreme Court deregulates campaign spending. Legislators wrangle over the minimum 
wage. Vermont Treasurer Beth Pearce promotes Smart Money Week. The nation presumably 
observes Financial Literacy Month. And, hey, taxes are due! No better time to compile 
our annual issue on the stuff that “makes the world go ’round." In it, we consider New Americans sending 
remittances to relatives back “home”; visit Winooski businesses who aim to reignite a textile industry; and talk 
with the "pledge drive guru” at VPR. We find out how right-brain artists can learn left-brain financial savvy. 

We send a pair of bargain-hunting reporters thrift shopping, and we even learn about early Vermont banks and 
“coppers.” A-yup, that was 18th-century money, honey. 
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Maiu/lay - SaAf 

WE HUH/ HAVE ORDERED 
TOO MANY W^.fTHIS 
SEASON... 

We couldn’t resist f 
Help us make room for 

MORE GREAT STYLES BY 
TAKING 3 0%T f^ALL 
HANDBAGS IN STOCK THIS 
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only! 





38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-thurs 10-7, 
fn-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 




2014 Concert Schedule 




7-10 

JOHN HIATT 
ROBERT CRAY 

The Green at Shelburne Museum 


Convenient 

Drop-off: 

April 28 -May 2 


7-25 

NICKEL CREEK 


Check out the Swap Guide: 
skirack.com/bikeswap 


The Green at Shelburne Museum 


patagonia 


Burlington 


7-29 1 

OLD CROW 
MEDICINE 
SHOW 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 

RAY LAMONTAGNE 

The Green at Shelburne Muse 


FRIDAY. JUNE 6 

TEDESCHI TRUCKS BAND 

The Green at Shelburne Museum 


Higher Ground & Evenko Presents 


Burlington's Community Bike Shop since 1969 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack. 


New 

Spring Styles 


Tickets: www.highergroundmusic.com 
888-512-SHOW, or Higher Ground Box Offics 


Locally Owned • Quality Guaranteed 


VPR 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington. 


802.923.2910 








SUNDAY 13 


In the words of theFort Worth Star-Telegram . 
Vance Gilbert has “the voice of an angel, the wit of 
a devil and the guitar playing of a god.' A folk fix- 
ture for more than 20 years, the singer-songwriter 
pairs his signature tenor with hard-hitting lyrics in 
an intimate performance. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


MUSTSEE MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


Yolanda (pictured), 
who rounds out the 


Looking for a soiree tc 
remember? Head to 
Outright Vermont's 
Silver Celebration, 
where DJ Craig 
Mitchell emcees 
an evening honor- 
ing the organiza- 
tion's support of the 
LGBTQ community 
over the past 25 
years. Special guests 
include DJ Liu, Josie 
Leavitt Rep. Bill 




-RIDAY 11 

BIRTHDAY 


SATURDAY 12 

Back to the Land 

While many consider farming with draft horses a relic of the past, 
Stephen Leslie feels otherwise. For 18 years, the local farmer has 
used the animals to till, cultivate and harvest his fi elds. In his 
new book ' e New Horse-Powered Farm , he examines past and 
present practices that utilize these gentle giants. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 58 


Religion, Reinterpreted 

Vermont artist Richard Clark died in 2005, but his 
artwork lives on, including 14 charcoal drawings col- 
lectively titled "Stations of the Cross' at Burlington's 
Cathedral of St. Paul. His works echo infl uences of 
cubism and German expressionism, offering unique 
representations of Jesus and other religious icons 
in reimagined versions of the familiar imagery. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 74 


© 

SATURDAY 12 
Overnight Success 

Rather than rehearsing for weeks, the playwrights, 
directors and actors in the Pop-Up Plays Festival 
have 24 hours to create six theatrical works from 
beginning to end. After working through the night, 
they wrap up this page-to-stage frenzy with 1 0- 
minute performances that refl ect a hyper-focused 
creativity. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 58 

© 

WEDNESDAY 16 

~ rice as Nice 

On his own, Vermont Poet Laureate Sydney Lea 
is a force of nature. When joined with Daniel Lusk 
and Ralph Culver.the well-versed wordsmithfi nds 
himself in the company of some of the state's top 
literary talent. , e bucolic bards share stanzas 
from selected works in celebration of National 
Poetry Month. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 62 

©- 

FRIDAY 11 & SATURDAY 12 

Blues Man 

Dave Keller is at the top of his game. Having honed 
his skills as a blues guitarist and singer-songwriter 
for two decades, the Montpelier-based musician is 
garnering national attention. He treats local listen- 
ers to tunes from his album Sou/ Changes with 
shows at the Whammy Bar and Red Square. 

SEE SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 69 


Acoustic Adventures 






N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS B1 


Troubled Waters 


S ince returning to state politics in 
2007, peter shumlin has spoken 
clearly, compellingly and often 
about the perils of climate change. 
Back in 2010, when he ran the Vermont 
Senate, he led the charge to shut down the 
Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant. As 
governor, he's been a tireless champion of 
the renewable energy industry. 

So why, as Shumlin nears the end of his 
second two-year term, are Vermont envi- 
ronmentalists getting on his case? 

In short, they don’t think he’s put his 
money — or, more accurately, the state’s 
money — where his mouth is. That’s es- 
pecially true, they say, when it comes to 
reducing the flow of phosphorous into 
Vermont’s rivers and Lake Champlain, 
where toxic algae blooms have taken hold. 

Last week, when the Shumlin admin- 
istration submitted a new draft plan to 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
tackle the problem, those environmental- 
ists stepped up their criticism. 

“We’re at the point where we’re saying 
we’re really beginning to doubt the gov- 
ernor's seriousness about a clean Lake 
Champlain,” said chris kilian, who di- 
rects the Conservation Law Foundation’s 
Vermont office. 

It was Kilian’s organization that 
prompted the latest back-and-forth with 
the feds. After CLF sued the EPA in 
2008, the agency threw out Vermont’s 
water-quality plan in 2011 and demanded 
a stronger one. But Kilian and his allies 
say Shumlin's latest proposal still relies 
too heavily on educational and voluntary 
measures, while it lacks sufficient regula- 
tory resolve and defined funding sources. 

Further unnerving environmentalists 
last week was the governor’s statement at 
a press conference that “we shouldn’t raise 
Vermont money until we get every penny 
that we can out of the federal government." 

Vermont Natural Resources Council 
executive director Brian shupe disagrees. 
He argues that the administration should 
stop "kicking the can down the road” and 
invest in its waterways now. 

“The governor is often, from a rhetori- 
cal standpoint, a strong advocate for the 
environment," Shupe said. “But these 
indications that we’re not going to fund 
state programs to clean up the water is a 
reason for concern that he’s not committed 
to doing that.” 

In February, the legislature tried to 
force Shumlin’s hand. It passed legislation 
calling on the administration to identify, 
by April 15, "five priority actions” the state 
must take to clean up Lake Champlain — 
and two proposals to fund those efforts. 

"It was an expression of legislative 


frustration," explained Rep. david deen 
(D-Westminster), who chairs the House 
Committee on Fish, Wildlife and Water 
Resources. 

Two weeks ago, Shumlin allowed the 
bill to become law without his signature, 
though his staff indicated he simply would 
not comply with it 

According to spokesman scorr coriell, 
the governor “agrees with the sentiment 
and purpose behind the bill” but found the 
bill’s deadline “unworkable.” 

“Rather than veto an otherwise ac- 
ceptable bill, the governor took the action 
he did with the understanding that the 
legislature plans to amend the deadline to 
a later date,” Coriell said. 



CHRIS KILIAN 


But Shumlin’s refusal to veto a bill he 
plans to ignore struck some as supremely 
cynical — particularly following his re- 
fusal last year to comply with a legislative 
mandate to identify how he’d finance his 
proposed health care reforms. 

To Vermont Conservation Voters po- 
litical director lauren hierl, it was “just 
another example of his failure to lead on 
environmental issues when it comes time 
to make hard choices and commit real re- 
sources to things like cleaning up our state 
waters.” 

That's quite a statement coming from 
VCV, the political advocacy group formerly 
known as the League of Conservation 
Voters and now an affiliate of the VNRC. 

“I completely understand their skepti- 
cism," said Department of Environmental 
Conservation Commissioner david mears, 
Shumlin's point man on water-quality 
issues. “The state and the federal govern- 
ment, frankly, have, to date, not delivered 
on promises to address this category of 
pollution. We're proposing to do some- 
thing very substantial. But it is a plan, so 
I appreciate that, from the environmental 
community’s standpoint, they’ll believe it 
when they see it" 

By and large, Shumlin’s environmental 
critics tend to praise those he’s appointed 
to top positions in the Agency of Natural 
Resources — including Mears, who actually 
represented CLF when it sued the EPA. 
But they question whether the governor's 
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office has provided those appointees the 
support they need to get the job done. 

“I think that misses the mark,” Mears 
said, noting that, “A, he picked me, and, B, 
I have not had one single constraint on my 
recommendations other than what you’d 
expect from a governor of any stripe.” 

And not every environmentalist sees 
the glass half empty. 

‘Who was stronger on Vermont Yankee 
than Peter Shumlin? Nobody," said Rep. 
tony klein (D-East Montpelier), who 
chairs the House Committee on Natural 
Resources and Energy. 

“You can’t be everything and you can’t do 
everything," he said. ‘When you look at the 
differences between this administration and 
the previous administration, die previous 
administration did nothing It just held the 
course, which meant we went backwards.” 

State of Denial 

Whatever problems Vermont’s envi- 
ronmental community may have with 
Shumlin, they pale in comparison to those 
it has with the Senate Committee on 
Natural Resources and Energy. 

Dominated by opponents of ridgeline 
wind, the five-member panel has devel- 
oped a reputation for hostility toward the 
renewable energy industry. Its chairman, 
Sen. bob hartwell (D-Bennington), pushed 
for a moratorium on large-scale wind proj- 
ects, opposed the recent expansion of the 
state’s net metering program and raised 
questions about the safety of smart meters. 

And, as it turns out, he’s not convinced 
that humans are largely responsible for 
climate change. 

“I think what I don’t like about the 
extremists on the climate issue ... is that 
somehow this is all being caused by human 
behavior. There is a significant natural phe- 
nomenon that is also going on, in my view," 
Hartwell told Seven Days. “They think if 
you don’t blame it all on anthropomorphic 
sources, that somehow you don’t under- 
stand it. And they’re just wrong about that.” 

“To suggest that mankind is causing the 
whole climate to shift, that’s a big reach,” 
he added. “I don't think anybody's ever 
proved that.” 

In fact, they have. Less than two weeks 
ago, the Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change released its fifth major report ex- 
amining the science of the subject. And its 
conclusions were clearer than ever: “It is 
extremely likely that human influence has 
been the dominant cause of the observed 
warming since the mid-20th century.” 

But Hartwell doesn't think much of the 
IPCC, a United Nations-affiliated associa- 
tion of hundreds of scientists. 
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“I have some concerns about the UN 
commission on climate change," he said. 
“They've come out with some pretty ex- 
treme statements about what’s going on, 
and I don't know whether they’re true or 
not, but I’m going to reserve judgment.” 

In Hartwell’s view, “There’s a lot of sci- 
ence that says it isn't happening the way 
the really aggressive commentators say it 
is. There’s other very credible people who 
say it isn't true.” 

So if humans aren’t responsible for 
climate change, what is? 

“I don’t know,” Hartwell said. “But if 
you go back through the history of time, 
you have ice ages and you have warming 
spells, and you have ice ages and you have 
significant cooling spells. I don’t know 
what causes it, historically, but there have 
been huge climate shifts before man- 
kind came along and started creating air 

According to paul burns, executive 
director of the Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group, Hartwell’s views are 
“troubling.” 

“This is a common perspective on Fox 
News, but it is not what one would expect 
from the chair of an energy and environ- 
ment committee in any state, much less 
Vermont,” he said. “It helps to explain, 
perhaps, why the chairman has such a 
hostile view toward renewable energy de- 
velopment I guess, in his mind, you can't 
solve a problem that doesn’t exist" 

‘Public Relations Catastrophe’ 

Two days before he lost his job last week 
as president and CEO of Vermont Public 
Television, john king warned the station’s 
board of directors they might be person- 
ally on the hook for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in legal fees. 

In an email he sent to board members 
last Monday, King wrote that the VPT 
board had racked up $150,000 in legal 
expenses in January and February as it 
tangled with King and fought allegations 
of improperly closed meetings. Describing 
the legal bills as “exorbitant and unprec- 
edented,” King said the board had already 
spent “more than six times the [station's] 
annual budget for legal expenses” in just 
two months. 

“Frankly, continuing to spend at the 
current rate will be financially disastrous 
for the organization and a public relations 
catastrophe,” he wrote 

What’s more, King alleged, a directors 
and officers liability insurance claim, which 
could have covered the costs, was denied 
by the station’s insurance company. And 
after speaking with his own attorney, King 
said he had come to the conclusion that 
the station “cannot expend member and 
taxpayer monies” to pay the board’s legal 
bills, because it had not followed proper 
procedure when it retained counsel. 

Therefore, he wrote, “All members of the 
board (including me) would share equally 
in this liability, amounting to personal 


reimbursement well in excess of $10,000 
and just for the first two months of the year." 

Two days after King sent the email, he 
was out of a job. 

Last Wednesday afternoon, board chair- 
woman pam Mackenzie convened a meeting 
of the station’s staff to say that the board 
and King, who joined the station in 1987 
and became its chief in 1998, had “parted 
ways.” In his place, the board named retired 
Burlington banker and politico charue 
smith interim president and CEO. 

It remains unclear whether King was 
fired or accepted a severance package; 
nor is it clear whether his Monday email 
played any role in his departure. But while 
he and the board spent years fighting 
one another behind closed doors, King's 
Wednesday exodus was executed by the 
board without warning, according to sev- 
eral people involved in the situation. 

King declined to comment, and 
Mackenzie refused to say who initiated 
his departure. The board met privately 
last Monday — the same day King sent 
his email — but Mackenzie would not say 
whether it took any votes. 

“We have parted ways,” Mackenzie 
said last week, repeating the ambiguous 
phrase several times. “It’s a personnel 
issue. That’s the information that you’re 
going to get” 

In response to roughly a dozen follow- 
up questions sent to her this week — many 
related to King’s email — Mackenzie 
called Seven Days and read a five-sentence 
statement answering none of them. 

King wasn’t the only one ousted last 
week. His close ally, chief communica- 
tions and public relations officer Elizabeth 
metraux, was also put on paid administra- 
tive leave. Earlier this year, Metraux led a 
staff-organized effort to rally behind King 
and call for the resignations of Mackenzie 
and board vice chairman rob hofmann. 
Metraux also declined to comment. 

While VPT’s board appears to have 
won its long-running battle against King, 
it’s unclear whether it won the war. 

In addition to the legal fees cited by 
King in his email, the station could face 
significant fines from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, which has been in- 
vestigating an anonymous complaint that 
the board repeatedly violated federal open 
meeting law. Though the board cleared 
itself of wrongdoing last month, CPB as- 
sistant inspector general for investigations 
Helen mollick said in an email Monday 
that the federal entity “is continuing 
its review of allegations about Vermont 
Public Television.” 

Depending on the terms of King’s and 
Metreaux’s departures, the station could 
also be on the hook for hefty severance 
packages — or prolonged litigation. 

Either way, the board might need to 
organize its own pledge drive. © 

Disclosure; Paul Heintz is an occasional 
paid guest on VPT's “Vermont This Week.” 
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Early-Morning Helicopter Raid: 
A Wake-up Call for Winooski? 


A round 4 a.m. on March 27, a 
bright light shone into the 
homes on Lafountain and 
Leclair streets in Winooski, 
sending residents scrambling from their 
beds to their windows. Looking out, they 
saw a helicopter whirring overhead. Like 
something out of a Hollywood thriller, it 
illuminated a nearby three-story home 
that was swarming with police. 

“It was like a movie,” said one neigh- 
bor, who declined to give his name. “It 
was quite a show.” 

With such a spectacular show of force, 
who were the authorities targeting that 
morning? Escaped killers? International 
fugitives? 

Nope. Police say they were chas- 
ing criminals who threatened public 
safety — including one accused of 
being a conduit for out-of-state heroin 
dealers. 

“We’re dealing with dangerous people 
who commit serious crimes, and any 
resource available to us to make it safer 
for the officers and the targets, we’ll use,” 
Winooski Police Chief Steve McQueen 
said. “If they wanted to jump out of a 
window and take off in a car, I’d rather 
have a helicopter following them than a 
bunch of cruisers.” 

The chopper came from the U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection office in 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., McQueen said, and it 
did not cost Winooski taxpayers a dime. 
He simply took the federal agency up 
on its long-standing offer to assist local 
police departments. 

The practice is not without contro- 
versy. Critics and civil libertarians fret 
that federal law-enforcement agencies, 
especially those operating in border 
areas, are wasting money by working 
with local police on cases that don’t rank 
as national priorities. 

“This is about the militarization of 
local police forces,” said Allen Gilbert, 
executive director of Vermont’s chapter 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
“This country has long opposed the use 
of the military to do internal policing, and 
what we’re starting to see is the seeping 
of military materials and weapons into 
local policing. It’s something we should 
all be fighting.” 

Winooski police counter that the raid 
shut down a local heroin-trading hub 
and may well yield additional arrests in 
an ongoing investigation. 



TVo of those apprehended face 
no drug charges. Joel Griffith, 39, and 
Heather Casey, 38, were arrested on 
outstanding warrants: Casey for alleged 
retail theft; Griffith on an assault charge 
for allegedly fighting with another man 
outside the apartment, according to 
court records. 

Investigators’ primary target that 
morning, 47-year-old Deirdre Hey, was 
charged with one felony count of sell- 
ing heroin. She was issued a citation to 
appear in court — a process often re- 
served for less dangerous criminals — for 
arraignment at a later, unspecified date. 

Inside the apartment, police found 
shell casings and unspecified “drug 
paraphernalia,” but no drugs or weap- 
ons, court records show. All three defen- 
dants were asleep when officers busted 
through the door. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


“We got the jump on them,” McQueen 
said. “No violence, no weapons. You 

Warrants and affidavits filed in 
Chittenden Superior Court and U.S. 
District Court give the following account. 

The Winooski police and federal 
agents had been investigating the apart- 
ment for possible drug distribution since 
mid-February. With the help of two 
cooperating informants — at least one of 
whom was paid $100 — authorities gen- 
erated evidence that several people who 
lived or spent time in the apartment were 
dealing heroin. Investigators persuaded 
a Chittenden County judge to grant them 
a sweeping search warrant. 

On February 12, an informant called 
Hey to order two $20 bags of heroin, the 
court records allege. At Hey’s instruction, 
the informant met two of her associates 
at the Gulf station on nearby Mam Street 
and bought the drugs. 

The next day, a second confidential 
informant allegedly purchased heroin 
from Griffith, described in court papers 
as Hey’s “significant other,” at the nearby 
Shell station, according to the affidavit. 

On February 27, the first informant 
called Hey and bought $40 of heroin 
inside her apartment. 

A fugitive from New York named 
Tyshawn Mack, who has pleaded not 
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guilty to a federal charge of selling federal government — which claims 
heroin, was allegedly operating out of a right to operate within 100 miles of 
the apartment, according to federal international borders — for operating 
court papers. immigration checkpoints and work- 

before the raid, ing with local police agencies on state 


A week 

McQueen said he reviewed the layout criminal 
of the building and decided that his of- Between 2005 
fleers could use assistance. He knew just 
where to turn. 

McQueen said that officials at 
Customs and Border Protection, which 
operates out of Plattsburgh, N.Y., have 
offered their aerial power before. 

"They go around and let local depart- 
ments and sheriffs know 


:e available 
to you,” McQueen said. 

‘It’s part of their mission. 

‘Call us if you need us.”’ 

Spokespeople for 
Customs and Border 
Protection did not re- 
spond to requests for 
comment for this story. 

The police used it 
for this mission because 
of the physical chal- 
lenges presented by the 
Lafountain Street apart- 
ment, McQueen said. 

Hey's second-floor 
apartment was hard to 
reach, accessed only by a 
steep, covered stairwell in 
the back of the building. 

McQueen knew that vis- 
ibility would be minimal. 

And, once inside, his of- 
ficers would be navigating 
tight quarters. 

There were no federal 
agents on the ground that morning. 


WE'RE DEALING 
WITH DANGEROUS 
PEOPLE WHO 


WINOOSKI 
POLICE CHIEF 
STEVE MCQUEEN 


2012, the number 
of border patrol agents doubled nation- 
wide. Customs and Border Protection 
employs five times more agents on 
the northern border, which includes 
Vermont, than it did in 2001, accord- 
ing to the Government Accountability 
Office. The Department of Homeland 
Security has given 
Vermont almost $100 mil- 
lion in grants to deploy 
surveillance technologies 
since the September 11 
attacks. 

A number of Winooski 
residents said they’re 
happy that the home at 
the comer of Lafountain 
and Leclair streets is get- 
ting the police attention 
they believe it deserves. 
They claim to have seen 
people arriving at all 
hours, often in cars with 
out-of-state license plates. 

“We knew this was 
coming,” said a woman 
who lives within sight of 
the house. She, like others, 
declined to provide her 
name because of lingering 
safety concerns. “It wasn’t 
a big surprise. Lots of 
people in and out of that 
place.” 

laid they had no prob- 


McQueen said: The helicopter simply lem with police using the helicopter, 
hovered, shining its powerful light, even if it interrupted their sleep. 


Because the suspects didn’t flee, it 
returned to Plattsburgh after being in 
Winooski for less than an hour. Neither 
McQueen nor court records identified 
the helicopter’s make or model. 

It was the first time that Winooski 
police worked with the federal agency, 
McQueen said. 

In Burlington, Police Chief Michael 
Schirling said his department has oc- 
casionally used federal helicopters on 
search-and-rescue missions, but not 
recently. 

Numerous Vermont defense law- 
yers and the ACLU have criticized the 


‘When I saw where it w 
back to bed," said a Leclair Street man. 

Griffith and Casey have pleaded not 
guilty to their charges and are currently 
being held in prison. 

Hey, who is out pending her arraign- 
ment, could not be located for comment, 
and does not have an attorney on record. 

“I don't see it as Big Brother," 
McQueen said. “We're trying to do the 
job safely, and that’s becoming more and 
more of a challenge. Our job is to keep 
people safe — and get the bad guys.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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Feeding Families From Afar: 
Accounting for Vermont’s Remittances 
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t can be argued that Vermont’s most life-altering 
financial transactions aren't happening in its banks 
and credit unions but over the counters of Rite Aids, 
Price Choppers, Kinney Drugs and Hannafords across 
the state. 

New Americans who maybe earning the minimum 
wage here collectively transfer thousands of dollars each 
week to Africa, Asia and Central America. Thirty-nine 
money transmitters are licensed in the state ofVermont, ac 
cording to Sue Clark, director of regulatory and consumer 
affairs at the Vermont Department of Financial Regulation. 
And that includes Amazon, Google and PayPal. 

But most New Americans use MoneyGram and 
Western Union to wire funds to family members in their 
impoverished home- 
lands, many of whom 
live far from anything 
that remotely resembles 
a bank. Known as re - 
mittances, the money 
helps to buy food, secure housing and pay the school fees 
required in countries that don’t provide free public educa- 
tion. Western Union, which is still ubiquitous, provides 
this service at 181 retail locations throughout Vermont. 

"It’s a very common practice,” says Thato Ratsebe, 
assistant director of the Association of Africans Living 
in Vermont (AALV). Her group, based in Burlington’s 
Old North End, aids Africans and immigrants from 
other continents. "People here send money for basics 
and also to help a relative get out of a refugee camp 
by paying for immigration forms and buying a plane 
ticket.” And they pay Western Union up to 10 cents on 
the dollar to do so. 

What seems like a modest sum of money to a middle- 
class U.S. citizen may represent a veritable bounty to 
someone subsisting in a refugee camp. "One hundred 
dollars is enough to live on there for a month,” says 
Htun Sein, a Burmese Vermonter who uses MoneyGram 
to wire funds to his three sisters and their families 
inside Burma, as well as to a niece in a refugee camp 
in Thailand. He said it’s cheaper than using a bank — 
which may charge a flat fee for the service, regardless 
of the sum — and none of his relatives has access to a 
traditional financial institution. 

"Conditions are very difficult for them," notes Sein, 
a case manager at the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. "Costs for basic things are very high.” Sein es - 
ti mates that the remittances he sends amount to about 40 
percent of his salary. 

Peter Deng, a caseworker at the refugee program in 
Colchester, says he ships half his earnings to a founda - 
tion he established in his native South Sudan that cares 
for a dozen orphans. Orphaned himself at age 5 as a 
result of a civil war that took an estimated two million 
lives, Deng has personal knowledge of the suffering 
experienced by young children who have lost their par - 
ents. His associates in South Sudan locate orphans in 
especially dire circumstances. “We find them through 
village elders or we see them on the street looking like 
walking skeletons," Deng says. 

He also sends money to a sister who was recently forced 
to flee South Sudan, where there's renewed conflict, for a 
camp in Uganda. 




If you have someth Ing here. 

you’d feel shame 
at not send Ing It. 

PETER DEng 

Like many other Vermont refugees who managed 
to escape cruel treatment and abject deprivation, Deng 
says the decision to help those left behind is almost au 
tomatic. "If you have something here, you’d feel shame at 

"I know what it’s like,” addsDurga Khadka, a Bhutanese 
refugee who moved to Vermont in 2010 after spending 20 
years in a camp in Nepal. "There’s little to eat, the housing 
is very bad. When it rains, water comes through the roof." 

Ahmed Qorwa, a Somali who lived for many years at 
a refugee camp in Kenya, says through a translator at the 
AALV that whenever lie’s able, he transfers funds to his 
mother, who's still in that camp. Qorwa makes doughnuts 
at Koffee Kup Bakery in Burlington. It’s not easy to provide 
for his own family in Vermont and also send help halfway 
around the world, Qorwa says. "But no matter what, she’s 
my mother.” 

Family obligation is a powerful motivator in societies 
constructed around extended households, notes Judy 
Scott, former director of the resettlement program. 


Sharing with relatives is seen as "an essential part of 
having human relationships” in many of the countries 
from which refugees come, Scott says. American cul 
ture, she notes, "focuses much more on the good of the 
individual.” 

“In my culture, we have to look after our parents,” 
says Khadka, who works in the housekeeping unit at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care. He says he sends money to 
his mother, father, two sisters and their families three 
or four times a year — sometimes less. He and his wife, 
who works at Vermont Teddy Bear, rent a home near 
the Burlington International Airport. His relatives in 
the camp in Nepal sometimes beg him to provide remit- 
tances, Khadka says. "They call again and again — some- 
times they're crying — asking for money,” recounts the 
father of two. 

It’s a similar struggle for Ndabagiriye Renovat, a refu - 
gee from Burundi in central Africa who washes dishes at a 
spa in Essex. He says it can be difficult to scratch together 
$100 to send to relatives in a country that maybe on the 
verge of renewing ethnic conflict that claimed hundreds 
of thousands of victims in the 1990s. But, Renovat says, he 
does what he can. 

“They need my help,” he says. "They’re very poor.” 

Some recent immigrants are fearful of the imagined 
consequences of sending money home, notes Ratsebe at 
the AALV. Clients who are initially dependent on public 
assistance sometimes worry that it will be taken away 
if they send even a few dollars to the families they left 
behind, she explains. "There’s misconceptions of what the 
government can and cannot do," Ratsebe says. 

A majority of the approximately 1,200 Mexicans and 
Central Americans working on Vermont dairy farms regu - 
larly send money to their families back home — and few of 
them have bank accounts here or there. "I don’t know of any 
who don't make remittances,” says Brendan O'Neill, an or - 
ganizer for the Burlington-based Migrant Justice program. 

It may actually be somewhat easier for the farmworkers 
to make relatively sizable money transfers — the equiva - 
lent of half of their earnings or more, according to O'Neill. 
Although most make $10 an hour or less, they often work 
up to 80 hours a week. O’Neill speculates, “Their housing 
expenses are covered and they seldom leave the farms, so 
what else are they going to spend it on?” 

A portion of their remittances goes to Western Union 
in the form of fees that O’Neill says have increased sub - 
stantially in the past few years. "It's a racket,” he says. 
"Western Union is making piles of money off the fees they 

Paula Barifouse, Western Union’s corporate communi- 
cations chief for Latin America and the Caribbean, writes 
in an email that it costs $5 to wire up to $50 to Mexico 
from a U.S. location. The fee is a flat $8 for sums between 
$50 and $1,000. 

The company has "a multi-tier fee structure,” Barifouse 
adds, with the rates charged to customers varying in ac - 
cordance with "where a money transfer is sent from, 
where it is sent to, ho w quickly the fluids need to arrive (in 
minutes, next-day), the channel selected (e.g., agent loca - 
tion, wu.com or telephone) and a variety of other factors." 

Clark says her division of the Vermont Department 
of Financial Regulation has no record of consumer com - 
plaints against Western Union or MoneyGram. 





For some poor countries, the World 
Bank reports, remittances from immi- 
grants can be vital not only to particular 
households but to economies as a whole. 
In the case of Nepal, for example, re- 
mittances from nationals living abroad 
amount to about 25 percent of its gross 
domestic product. 

Remittances to countries in the devel- 
oping world totaled $414 billion in 2012, 
the Washington-based global financial 
institution estimates. And the bank pre- 
dicts that the sum will surpass half a tril- 
lion dollars by 2016. 

In a report updated this month, 
the World Bank enumerates the many 
benefits of the funds transferred from 
comparatively wealthy locales, such as 
Vermont, to some of the poorest places 
on earth. 

Remittances, the bank says, result in 
"greater health and education expendi- 
tures; better access to information and 
communication technologies; improved 
access to formal financial sector ser- 
vices; enhanced small business invest- 
ment; more entrepreneurship; better 
preparedness for adverse shocks such as 
droughts, earthquakes and cyclones; and 
reduced child labor." 

O’Neill, from Migrant Justice, 
says he’s seen some of those gains 
firsthand during visits to the home vil- 
lages of Mexicans working on Vermont 
farms. “In Chiapas, where many of them 
come from, the local farming economy 
has been collapsing,” O’Neill relates. 
“There's malnutrition and other forms 
of extreme poverty there. And I’ve seen 
homes built and children sent to school 
in Chiapas with remittances sent from 
Vermont.” © 

Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 


REFUGEE PROGRAM S NEW DIRECTOR 
HAS BEEN THERE, LIVED THAT 

Thousands of people displaced from their homelands by war or 
repression have found peace and freedom in the Burlington area with 
help from the Vermont Refugee Resettlement Program. For the first 
time, one of those refugees has become the director of the 34-year- 
old organization. 

Amita Merdzanovic started in her new job last week — 19 years 
after seeking refuge in Vermont from a conflict in Bosnia that claimed 
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one of her best friends. Merdzanovic. 42, had to flee her home in 
Sarajevo. Bosnia's capital, due to a years-long siege that left her family 
dependent on humanitarian aid. 

"Amita has the life experience that makes her such a good choice* 
for the job, says Judy Scott, who retired on April! after six years as the 
program's chief 

Merdzanovic also has impressive academic credentials. She 
earned an undergraduate degree in international relations from 
Mount Holyoke College and a master’s from the Fletcher School of 
diplomacy atTufts University. 

Looking comfortable in the director's chair at the program's office 
in Fort Ethan Allen, Merdzanovic has clearly come a long way from a 
one-bedroom apartment on Pine Street in Burlington and a counter 
job at the now-closed Lilydale Bakery — a position she found nearly 
two decades ago with help from the agency she now runs. Three years 
later, in 1998, the Vermont Refugee Resettlement Program hired her 
to be a case manager for her fellow Bosnian refugees. 

Merdzanovic also spent several years studying and working in 
Massachusetts. She says she enjoyed living there, but 'Vermont was 
my home away from home." 

Having closed a circle of her own, Merdzanovic wants to encourage 
other former refugees to do the same. Recruiting them to return to 
the program as volunteers is her prime goal in the director's post she 

Scott, 65, says the most satisfying aspect of her own time as 
director was witnessing "the extraordinary achievements of our 
clients. People who came here with nothing have bought their own 
homes two or three years after arriving." 

Scott's biggest challenge? "The difficulty of communication," 
she replies, referring not only to language barriers but to cultural 
differences that she initially struggled to bridge, 

Scott offers the example of visiting a Somali family of six in their 
Burlington apartment soon after she started volunteering at the 
refugee program 10 years ago. "They were sitting on the floor in a 
circle eating dinner from a plate in the middle," she recalls. "I thought 
to myself, This isn't clean, this isn't how you should eat dinner’ But 
as she watched older children place choice pieces of chicken in the 
mouths of their younger siblings, it occurred to Scott, she says now, 
that "this is bonding, this is creating a closeness that will be with 
them always." 

Merdzanovic adds that refugees coming to Vermont today can 
expect to receive the same "outpouring of compassion and support" 
she experienced in 1995. "There's no place like Vermont," she declares. 

She returns to Sarajevo every year to visit her brother, a musician. 
Asked if she wants to live there again some day. Merdzanovic admits, 

"I have one foot in Bosnia and one foot here." But. she adds, "There'S 
better opportunities here for my daughter" — a 12-year-old who, her 
mother says, has become thoroughly American. 
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Hemp Rising: Farmers Gear Up to Cultivate 
a New Crop — If They Can Get the Seeds 

by KAThRyn F LAgg 
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I ast year, activists pushing for the 
legal cultivation of hemp scored 
a big victory in Vermont: In June, 
Gov. Peter Shumlin signed into law 
a bill that legalizes the cultivation of can- 
nabis sativa, a relative of marijuana that 
proponents say could be a lucrative value- 
added crop for Vermont farmers. 

The only trouble? State law doesn’t 
match up with federal regulations, which 
still classify hemp as an illegal, controlled 
substance — despite the fact that industrial 
hemp lacks tetrahydrocannabinol, or THC, 
in the concentrations necessary to produce 
a high. The disconnectbetween state and 
federal rules isn't scaring off many farm- 
ers, who say the feds have bigger fish to fry, 
but it is making it difficult to legally obtain 
seeds for cultivation. 

Farmers' options are limited: Some 
are considering smuggling seeds in from 
Canada, where hemp has been cultivated 
legally since 1998. Others are looking to 
online retailers to import seeds. Afew have 
said they plan to harvest and store seeds 
from feral hemp plants in Vermont 
"Right now, getting seeds is nearly 
impossible," said Heidi Mahoney, a garlic 
farmer and homesteader in Panton who 
once owned Fat Hen Market in Vergennes. 

“[Smuggling is] not my forte," joked 
Mahoney’s husband, sculptor Eben 
Markowski. But if seeds "magically" ap - 
peared on their doorstep, he said, "There’s 
no question. We would absolutely plant it.” 

Why? Hemp, one of the oldest culti 
vated crops in the world, can be used for 
food, fuel and fiber. The farm advocacy 
group Rural Vermont and the Vermont 
Sustainable Jobs Fund estimate the crop 
could bring in between $2,000 and $3,000 
an acre for farmers. Last year’s net returns 
in Canada were lower — $433 and $522 for 
conventional and organic hemp, respec - 
tively — but still brought in more than corn 
($273 per acre) and soybeans ($332). It's 
a good crop to use in rotation with corn, 
which dairy farmers grow extensively for 
feed, and it can help kill weeds in fields 
without the use of herbicides. 

But hemp is still sometimes mistaken 
for its psychotropic relative, marijuana. 
That misconception is less common in 
Vermont, says Rural Vermont organizer 
Robb Kidd, but he still gets the occasional 
“Oh, you want to smoke it!” comment. 

In fact, industrial hemp contains only 
between 0.3 and 1.5 percent THC, the 
mind-altering ingredient in marijuana. 
Nowadays pot has much higher concen - 
Orations of THC — 13 percent on aver 
age, according to the Marijuana Potency 
Monitoring Projectat the University of 
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Mississippi. (That’s significantly stronger 
than the strains smoked in the 1970s.) 

It might not get you high, but hemp 
has many other uses. It can be woven into 
fabric , or used to make paper. The fibers are 
used for animal bedding 
and can be mixed into a 
building product called 
“hempcrete.” Hemp was 
grown extensively in the 
U.S. during World War II; 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture even 
rolled out a Hemp for Victory campaign 
to encourage farmers to plant hemp after 
war with Japan cut ofF Asian imports of the 
crop. But the last hemp processing plant 
in the U.S. closed in the mid-1950s, as a 
result of hemp regulations Kidd says were 
based on "fear tactics" and misinformation 
perpetuated during the 1940s and '50s that 
equated hemp with marijuana. 

Twelve farmers have already registered 
with the Agency of Agriculture to grow 
hemp during the 2014 growing season. It’s 
a fairly painless process; farmers must send 
in $25 and a one-page registration form in 
which they acknowledge that cultivating 
and possessing hemp in Vermont is a viola 
don of the federal Controlled Substances 
Act; applicants agree to “hold harmless” 


the state should they find themselves in 
legal trouble. 

The new U.S. Farm Bill, passed in 
February, does carve out one exception for 
hemp cultivation at the federal level; the 
bill gives the go-ahead to re- 
search institutions and uni- 
versities to grow hemp for 
pilot projects and research. 
There’s still some legal con- 
fusion around the prospect, 
but at least one state — Kentucky — is set 
to put seeds in the ground this spring. The 
Bluegrass State’s attorney general weighed 
in with a favorable interpretation of the 
Farm Bill provision. 

Even so, "We’re having a whale of a 
time getting seeds in here," Kentucky 
Agriculture Commissioner James Comer 
told the Lexington Herald- Leader, noting 
that customs officials turned some seeds 
back at the border. Comer told the paper 
that his department has obtained about 
500 pounds of seed, but that is only 
enough for about 10 cultivated acres. With 
hundreds of potential growers signaling 
interest via the ag department’s website, 
demand far exceeds supply. 

Scientists and agronomists at the 
University ofVermontare justas eager 


to plant this year, but seeds have to be in 
the ground by the end of next month. 

Vote Hemp’s cofounder and director Eric 
Lineback, who lives in Dummerston, isn’t 
holding his breath. 

But within a year, Lineback predicted, 
the confusion over seed sourcing and legal 
questions will be “all be worked out, and 
you’ll see a ton of studies going next year." 

Lineback admits that his predictions 
about hemp aren’t always accurate; he 
once guessed that hemp cultivation would 
be legal in the U.S. by 2000, a benchmark 
that came and went. Now, though, lie’s 
starting to feel cautiously optimistic that 
federal rules will fall into line behind states 
like Vermont that are exploring hemp 
cultivation. Federal hemp legislation has 
been slowly gaining steam — and spon 
sors — during its recurrent appearances 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
last year saw the first industrial hemp bill 
introduced in the Senate. 

"I've been in this issue for coming 
up on 20 years, and I can confidently say 
we are at a tipping point," Lineback said. 
“It’s food, fuel, fiber, clothing, shelter. It's 
really an amazing plant. It’s not going to 
save the world, but it’s certainly part of the 
solution." 
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Husband-and-wife team Markowski 
and Mahoney say they’ve already signaled 
to UVM that they’d be interested in being 
a test site for hemp cultivation. But they're 
also willing to forge ahead on their own; 
Markowski said he views hemp cultiva- 
tion as a form of “civil disobedience." 
The two live on an eclectic homestead in 
Panton, where their small farm is a sort 
of sanctuary for rescued farm animals. 
Ducks waddle around the yard, searching 
out patches of sunshine. A rescued cow, 
born prematurely on a dairy farm, looks 
on from her pasture. 

The couple has a growing garlic farm, 
and their gardening Bible is Ruth Stout’s 
Gardening Without Work: For the Aging 
the Busy ft the Indolent. 

“There's a certain ad- 
vancement to finding 
the most simple way 
to do something," says 
Markowski. 

With that mindset, 
he and Mahoney are 
eager to cultivate hemp. 

“It's an amazing plant 
that so badly wants to 
grow,” said Markowski. 

Specifically, they’d love 
to cultivate hemp seeds 
for their own consump- 
tion. “It is the super 
food,” said Markowski. 

Johnny Vitko, 

Warren, is equally 
cited about the plant — 
though he plans to feed 
the seeds to his chick- 
ens. He and his wife own an ice cream 
shop in Waitsfield and keep 200 chickens, 
whose eggs make their way into their ice 
cream custards. 

“It’s a great food for them,” he said, 
noting hemp is loaded with amino acids 
and omega-3 and omega-6 fatty acids. 

As a small farmer, Vitko doesn't have 
the infrastructure to raise corn or soy- 
beans, but hemp would be another story; 
he envisions harvesting the stalks with his 
small, Italian-made walk-behind tractor. 
Eventually he’d like to turn the stalks into 
pellets for heating fuel. He hopes to culti- 
vate an acre or two of hemp — enough to 
feed his chickens through the winter. 

“I’m spending upwards of $ 100 a week 
on chicken feed in the winter,” said Vitko. 
“I find if I do things myself, I save more 
money in the long run." 

Vitko's plan is to buy seeds online; he's 
already located a source, though some 
hemp activists warn you don't know what 
you’re getting. 

There’s a sharp irony in trying to ac- 
quire seeds for cultivation, Vitko noted: “I 
could find high-grade marijuana seeds a 
lot easier than I could viable hemp seeds.” 

Farmers aren’t the only Vermonters 
interested in local hemp production. In 
Middlebury, Netaka White and David 


McManus want to source seeds regionally 
for the production of canola, sunflower, 
flax, soybean and hemp oil. Their venture, 
Full Sun Company, will press the seeds to 
produce edible oils; the byproduct of that 
process will then be used for feed at local 

They’ve already begun producing 
some organic, non-GMO sunflower and 
canola oil. Until they can source hemp 
locally, they’ll contract with a Canadian 
producer and presser, then import hemp 
oil from Ontario. 

White is no stranger to hemp; his 
background is in textile design and 
manufacturing, and from 1989 to 2002 he 
ran a bag and accessor}' line made from 
European hemp canvas. 
“I was fascinated by its 
versatility, the charm 
of it being related to its 
illegal cousin," White 
said, remembering his 
introduction to the 
fiber. “It struck me as, 
Why don't more people 
know about this?" 

Now he’s excited 
about the possibility of 
local hemp cultivation. 
“It grows well here," 
he said. “It fits to our 
scale of production. 
And there’s a whole 
lot of value-adding 
opportunities that we 
haven’t even begun to 
appreciate.” 

From White’s per- 
spective, one of the obvious markets is oil. 
“We’ve been telling farmers and those in- 
terested: ‘We are open for business to buy 
any Vermont hemp seed,’” he said, adding 
that Full Sun wants to be processing lo- 
cally grown hemp “as soon as possible." 

While farmers and activists alike rec- 
ognize and acknowledge the legal gray 
area that still hovers around hemp cultiva- 
tion, few are expressing serious concern 
about the ramifications of planting. “You 
literally are betting the farm if you grow 
hemp,” said Lineback, noting that farmers 
who run afoul of the feds could see their 
land seized. 

White's Full Sun would also be risking 
federal prosecution for possessing hemp. 

“We understand the risks and are 
willing to go forward in pioneering this 
new industry,” White said. “I would be 
very surprised if the federal government 
thought it was worthwhile to annoy or 
hassle a few Vermont farmers growing a 
non-psychoactive crop." 

Markowski, in Panton, agreed. 

“You really want to make an example 
of salt-of-the-earth people trying to grow 
this kind of crop in their backyard?” he 
asked. “That is crazy." © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 


THAT IS CRAZY. 

EBEN MARKOWSKI 
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802 - 482-5777 



Choose coverage for yourself 
or your whole family 

Delta Dental Individual and Family plans are now available at competitive rates, 
flexible payment options, free choice of dentist (in- or out-of-network), excellent 
customer service, and much more! People have different needs; that’s why we 
offer several different coverage options. 

Plan highlights include: 

• Up to 100% coverage for diagnostic and preventive services like 
exams, cleanings, and x-rays 

• Coverage for basic restorative services like fillings, extractions, 
and periodontal maintenance 

• Coverage for major restorative services like root canals, crowns, 
dentures, and implants on select plans 

• High annual maximums up to $2,000 per person 

• One-time deductible 

• Access to the nation's largest dental PPO network' 

• Vision discount program included with all plans 


Individual and Family Plans 
from Northeast Delta Dental 
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CALL FOR STORE UOVRS 


BirciL out 
of your shell 
with spring 
shopping in 
downtotvn 
Burlington! 

1. SHOP AT THESE LOCATIONS 

2. OPEN A GOLDEN EGG 

3. CRACK INTO. 

PEALS, 
PISCOUNTS AND 

SURPRISES! k ^ 


Advance Music Center 

75 Maple Street 
advancemusicvt.com 
863-8652 


Aristelle 

61 Church Street 
aristelle.com 
497-3913 


Apple Mountain 

30 Church Street 
applemountain.net 
658-6452 



n::rth 


Bennington Potters North 

127 College Street 
benningtonpotters.com 
863-2221 


danforimsrotes 


Danform Shoes 

2 Church Street 
danformshoesvt.com 
864-7899 


dear^lucy. 


! 


Dear Lucy 

38 Church Street 
dearlucy.com 
862-5126 


Ecco Clothes 

81 Church Street 
eccoclothesboutique.cc 
860-2220 


Expressions 

102 Church Street 
expressionsvt.com 
864-0414 


Eyes of the World 

168 Battery Street 
eyesoftheworldvt.com 
651-0880 


FROG HOLLOW 


Frog Hollow 

85 Church Street 
froghollow.org 
863-6458 


e. 

HOMEPORT 


Homeport 

52 Church Street 
homeportonline.com 
863-4644 



Jess Boutique 

98 Church Street 
jessboutique.com 
660-4004 



Kiss the Cook 

72 Church Street 
kissthecook.net 
863-4226 



Liebling 

198 College Street 
lieblingvt.com 
865-1110 


Lippis 

Lippa’s Estate and 

Fine Jewelry 

112 Church Street 
llppas.com 
862-1042 



Marilyn's 
115 College Street 
658-4050 



The North Face Store 
@ KL Sport 

210 College Street 
klmountainshop.com 
860-4600 

The 

Optical 

Center 

The Optical Center 

107 Church Street 
opticalcentervt.com 
658-4683 



STELLA MAE 


Stella Mae 

96 Church Street 
stella-mae.com 
864-2800 


LADY JANE 


Sweet Lady Jane 

40 Church Street 
sweetladyjane.biz 
862-5051 


whim 


Whim Boutique 

62 Church Street 
whimboutique.com 
658-6496 
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Winifred (Winnie) Bean 

1918-2014, BURLINGTON 


Winifred (Winnie) M, Bean, 95, passed away 
peacefully in her home with loving fam- 
ily by her side on Monday. March 31. 2014. 
Winnie was bom on December 8, 1918, in 
Newport Center, Vt„ the daughter of Evard 
and Bernice Cushing Norris. She attended 
Winooski High School. On February 23,1935, 
she married Clifford R. Bean and together 
they started a family of seven in Colchester, 
Vt. Her life was spent raising her children 
and working for over 50 years in the sewing 
industry. Upon retirement, she continued to 
fill her time with quilt-making, word puzzles 
and going on drives with her son, Virgil. 

Family members, both immediate and 
extended, were her greatest treasure. One of 
her proudest accomplishments was that she 
recited the 23rd Psalm, which she memo- 
rized as a young girl, at every funeral she 
attended. She was known as “Grandma Bean' 
to countless friends and relatives, and her 
home was always open to those who needed 
a place to stay. 

She is survived by her children James 
Bean and his wife. Ginger. Thomas Bean 
and his wife, Charlene, Donna Boring and 
her husband, Gary, and Henry Bean and his 
wife, Sheila; her son-in-law. John Brlgante; 
29 grandchildren; 40 great-grandchildren; 

18 great-great-grandchildren; her brother, 


Dean Norris; two sisters, Lois Sorgen. and 
Dolly Reagan and her husband, Cedric; 
many nieces and nephews; and 'cousins by 
the dozens.' She was predeceased by her 
husband, Clifford; her daughters Violet and 
Velma, and her son Virgil; her grandsons 
John, T.J. and Sammy; her great-grandson, 
Christopher; and five sisters, four brothers, 
three brothers-in-law and two sisters-in-law. 

Special thanks to those who gave their 
time and love to her before her passing. 

Visitation will be held Friday, April 11. 2014, 
from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. at LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation Service, 132 Main SL, 
Winooski, Vt. A Mass of Christian Burial will 
be held 10 a.m. Saturday. April 12, 2014, at 
Holy Cross Catholic Church, Colchester. In 
lieu of flowers, donations in Winnie's mem- 
ory may be made to the Wounded Warrior 
Project or the VNA on Prim Road. Online 
condolences may be shared with the family 
at lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Oliver Charles Avelle 
Boright 

On March 14, 2014. at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, Erin Avelle-Boright and Jonathan 
Boright welcomed a baby boy. Oliver Charles 
Avelle Boright. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and 
print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, 
contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt. 
com, 865-1020 X37 


Mark your family’s 
milestones in lifelines. 




inonday-wednesday llam-8pm ! Sundays llam-5pm 

right next to penny cluse 


Come, Receive the Light 

Resurrection, rebirth, renewal at the 
Dormition Greek Orthodox Church in Burlington 


The Dormition Greek Orthodox Church - 600 So. Willard St. Burlington, VT 
(802) 862-2155 Pastor: Rev. Fr. Ephraim Ehrs 
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209 BATTERY STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 802.652.9093 

bugattibarbers.com 


BUGATTI 


JOIN US IN 
WELCOMING 
MASTER BARBER, 
NICOLE PHELPS 
TO OUR TEAM! 


OBITUARIES ■ IN MEMORIAM • ENGAGEMENTS • WEDDINGS • BIRTHS • BIRTHDAYS • GRADUATIONS 






state of the CLYtS 


Burlington Writers Workshop Releases New Anthology 

By MARGOT HARRISOn 




w hat to do when a theater has a 
rare dark night? w hy, throw together 
some pop-up plays, of course. That's 
what hatey Rice figured. The "brand- 
spankin'-new" operations manager 
atMiddlebury'stown hall theateRiS 
already putting her reputation on 
the line by producing this "leap into 
the unknown," as a recent THT press 
release puts it. "we had a weekend 
with an empty Saturday, so I talked 
Doug |anDeRson. executive director) 
into letting me do this," Rice says in 
a phone interview. "So I si 
gathering as many wonderful, brilliant 
people as I could find." 

Though Rice is a Georgia native, 
she knew something of the Vermont 
theatrical terrain before coming to 
THT: She lived in Burlington for 
years, then returned to Georgia for a 
seven-year stint in Columbus, where 
she taught college theater. (She is al 
an actor, director and writer.Jwhen 


opening came up at THT, Rice says, 
jumped at the chance to return to 
Green Mountain State. 
n hat exactly are "pop-up plays"? 
e's Idea is simple: Six writers will 

office on Friday, April 11. 
Actually, seven: Burlington'sMaRianne 

DiMascIo and angela albeck ofsketch- 
comedy group stealing F RoMwoRkWill 
be one two-headed team. The other 
Addison Independent 
columnist Jessie Ray MonD, I A-baSed 
screenwriter Kevin Commins, novelist 
susan weiss, actor-playwright chRis 

former comedy writer who now works 
at Castleton State College. Each 
playwright will select three objects, 
of which represents an actor. 
"Once they choose the objects, they've 
chosen their actors," Rice explains. At 
that point, the writers may get a head 
shot and a bit of Information about 
their three-person cast, which may 
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to say this in comfortable clothes.” There 
are poems of beauty and rebirth here, 
too, like rebecca starks’ elegant "Only 
Child,” in which a formerly barren tree 
sprouts mysterious leaves: “We watched 
their light green glow unfold / in deli- 
cate tongues with curled tips...” 

Younger generations get their say 
here, too. amanda vella captures the 
vicissitudes of a modern relationship 
in “The Person With Whom She Was 
Meant to Go Hiking.” BWW organizer 
peter biello describes how cleaning a 
drain leads to pondering the detritus 
of a marriage in the essay “The Blame 
Drain." (Biello, Vella, Bock and paul 
hobday edited the anthology with the 
assistance of other BWW members.) 

In every solid collection, readers 
will find themselves picking favorites — 
pieces that rearranged their heads and 
stuck with them for days. For this reader, 
that piece was hillary read's short story 
“Soon," one of the longer fiction works 
in The Best of the BWW 2014. It's nar- 
rated in rhythmic, evocative prose from 
deep within the perspective of Mildred, 
an optimist and natural caregiver who 
has spent her life “carrying out tasks 
and saving her mind for something 


better.” Now Mildred’s sister, who kept 
her anchored to the practical world, 
has died; and the government checks 
have stopped coming. With no concept 
of where to seek help, or even that she 
needs it, Mildred finds herself subsisting 
on Wonder Bread and roadside berries, 
waiting for a visit that may never arrive 
and a winter that could be her last. 

It’s the sort of tale that in the wrong 
hands can easily turn maudlin, but Read 
makes it alternately transcendent and 
quietly devastating. We want to reach 
out our hands to this woman. Readers 
may put down the story with a resolu- 
tion to notice members of their commu- 
nity who too easily slip out of sight. And 
it's that spirit of empathy, pervading 
many of these works, that lightens the 
“darkness” of their visions. ® 

INFO 







or may not influence the story they 
will spend all night writing in a local 
donated hotel room. 

The result of these labors will 
be six 10-minute plays, which six 
directors will receive on Saturday. 
They include Anderson; melissa 
lourie, actor and artistic director of 

MIDDLEBURY ACTORS WORKSHOP; actor- 

director susan palmer: wendi stein, 
founder of theatre kavanah; actor- 
director cyrus moore; and undsay 
pontius. THTs education director. 

The directors will spend the day 
rehearsing their actors, who wil I 
perform the six plays for the public 
on Saturday night. “It's a little bit 
terrifying," Rice concedes. 

Albeck agrees. But, she says 
cheerfully in a phone conversation, 
“I stayed up all night to write every 
paper in college — I can totally do 

Albeck acknowledges that it 


will help to have DiMascio as her 
cowriter. She notes that the pop- 
up plays don't have to be "fully 
processed." and describes the whole 
effort as a showcase for some of the 
state's theater talent. "Seeing what 
can be done onstage right in front of 
you — it's very exciting," she says. "It's 
not unlike sketch comedy." 

And, given the number of funny 
folks among the writers, this could 
be a comedic night indeed. 

What role will Rice play in the 
escapade? "Running around, getting 
food and coffee, making sure 
everyone has everything they need," 
she says with a laugh. "Benevolent 
overlord.” 

PAMELA POLSTON 

INFO ^ ■ 

at Town Hall Theater in Middlebury. $10. 
Box office. 382-9222 or townhalltheater.org. 



Unique Pieces in ioo% Recycled 
Fine Metals, Gieeon Meteorh'e, 
iNd Ethically Sourced Gemstones. 


Jacob Albee 

Goldsmith 


.Jacob and Kristin Ai.bee 
jACOBALBtE.COM • 802-54O-O4OI 
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Fresh. 


SPRING OPEN HOUSE 

SATURDAY, APRIL 12 • 11AM-3PM 



NOW TAKING 
EASTER BAKERY 
ORDERS 

The Best Hot Cross 
Buns Around, 
Bunny Cakes, Fruit Pies, 
Breads & Rolls 


GREENHOUSE & 
GIFT PEPARTNENT 

Register to win prizes 
and enjoy free food samples. 


OUR 
FARM 
MARKET 
CARR 
IS SACK! 

Pay 5250, Get $275 
in Plants, Bakery and 
Home-Grown Veggies 

Now through April 30 
See store for details. 


% 
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ritish author Anthony Burgess 
wrote his ultraviolent dys 
topian novella A Clockwork 
Orange in just a few weeks. 
Published in Britain in 1962, in the midst 
of a national hysteria over youth delin - 
quency, A Clockwork Orange has since 
been hailed as one of the best English- 
language books of the 20th century. In 
1971, Stanley Kubrick’s film adaptation 
became a critically acclaimed hit — and 
racked up piles of criticism for its on 
screen glorification of violence and rape. 
The film’s biggest critic? Burgess himself. 

“Anthony Burgess detested the film, 
and thought that much of what hap 
pened there was a glorification of sex 
and violence that took away from the 
central message in play, which is choice,” 
notes Andrew smith , a professor of the - 
ater at Middlebury College. “He wrote a 
stage adaptation very much in response 
to the film version.” 

Smith directs an ambitious produc - 
tion of that 1987 stage play — featuring 
an entirely new, redemptive ending for 
the story’s antihero that’s not present in 
the novella or the film — this weekend at 
Middlebury College’s Wright Theatre. “I 
believe the role of theater is something 
that promotes discussion, or even insti - 
gates discussion or conversation,” Smith 
says. “Some theater pieces suggest con - 
versations, and other pieces poke and 
prod. [A Clockwork Orange] is poke and 
prod territory.” 

The story is familiar to most audi 
ences: In the not-too-distant future, a 


teenager named Alex and his adoles 
cent gang, called "droogs,” terrorize the 
residents of a big city under totalitarian 
control. Each night they brutalize, rape 
and burglarize for pleasure. Eventually 
betrayed by his gang, Alex is captured 
by the police and forced into aversion 
therapy. He's tortured and “cured” of 
evil impulses, feeling nausea each time 
he feels a sadistic impulse and, in a twist 
of totalitarian torment, whenever he 
hears music that used to bring him joy — 
Beethoven’s Symphony no. 9, in particu- 
lar. Burgess' central question was meant 
to be about choice: Is it better to choose 
to be evil, or to be forced to be good? 

A Clockwork Orange is, by Burgess’ 
own admission, a crude story, and not 


particularly challenging to unpack. (In 
an introduction to the 1986 American 
edition, the author called it “too didactic 
to be artistic.”) But “crude” is the last 
word one would use to describe Smith’s 
production; this is a highly stylized, as - 
siduously choreographed, three-hour 
“dance” of a play. Smith's formidable 
company of 28 Middlebury College 
students repeatedly takes to the stage en 
masse, creating riotous sequences rang - 
ing from violent tableaux to rowdy mobs 
to hurried urban streetscapes. 

Designer mark evancho’s remarkable 
moving set — made of four two-story 
metal platforms on wheels, with remov- 
able metal staircases — not only accom - 
modates the action but also inspires it. 



DANCE DANCE THE RECORD 


What does It take to break a Guinness 
World Record? First, a big idea. 

Second, perseverance. Just ask eric 
smith. The 52-year-old Cuttingsville 
resident aims to break the world 
record for longest contra-dance line — 
one currently held by 2,208 people in 
Riga, Latvia. Smith and fellow contra 
enthusiasts are beating the bushes to 
attract at least 2,209 dancers to the 
College of St. Joseph in Rutland on 
Saturday, June 7. 

Tve had a Facebook page [for the 
event] since last August," Smith says. 
“It's been word of mouth to various 
contra-dance groups, and I contacted 
central Vermont newspapers." He’s 
also hoping for radio interviews, but 
admits no station has expressed 
interest — yet. "I've been trying to 
get someone to broadcast live," he 


adds. "I've found a fellow with an FM 
transmitter." 

Recording the event — which will 
feature live music by Giant Robot 
Dance and Perpetual Motion, and 
well-known callers will mentor and 
adina cordon — is but one of the ways 
in which a Guinness-record-breaking 
attempt must be documented. To 
verify, you need a videotape of the 
entire compound," Smith says, "and 
everyone gets a wrist band with a bar 
code." Additionally, the group must 
include one "steward" for every 50 
people, and Smith must provide aerial 
photographs of the crowd. 

"You can pay Guinness $7,000 to 
come and verify, or you can do all 
these other things, including have two 
prominent local citizens [on site to 
validate),' Smith says. "There's no cost 



to apply, but there are obviously costs 
to make it happen." 

Another cost: providing every 
dancer with a T-shirt to help stewards 
keep track of them. 

Contra, from a French word 
meaning opposed, typically is danced 
in two long lines, with partners facing 
each other and moving according to 
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The actors hang, dangle, leap and toss 
metal pipes and trash cans from all di- 
rections with casual aplomb. Stark side 
lighting adds an eerie ambiance, and the 
musical cues hit the right ominous and 
awe-inspiring notes. (By the end, you'll 
have heard Beethoven's Ninth so many 
times, you’ll want to puke, too.) The 
young performers handle more than 15 
physical combat scenes, choreographed 
by Burlington actor paul ugalde, with 
agility. 

“The play has a very high sense of 
style in addition to a central core mes- 
sage,” Smith says. “And I like it when the 
audience gets a sense of that, and gets to 
decide what matters more to them.” 

The danger of a highly stylized per- 
formance of a violent story is, of course, 
that it might glorify said violence. Smith 
notes that immediately after the first re- 
hearsal, his students encountered criti- 
cism and questions from fellow students 
in the dorm rooms and dining halls of 
the college, which has had its share of 
conversations about sexual violence in 
recent years. 

“It was a very big part of our launch- 
ing place of understanding our role 
within this, and much of our attention 
went to gender issues,” says Smith. 
“We were dealing with the clatter that 
comes from working with a title like A 
Clockwork Orange." 

This incarnation of the story has 
little in common with Kubrick’s film, 
which features, among other things, a 
succession of male-on-female rapes. 



a sequence of beats. Smith explains. 
Guinness, which requires only a 
five-minute dance, does not demand 
that the lines be straight. And that's 
a good thing, as the Rutland lines 
will likely snake around the grounds 
of St. Joseph. Mentor plans a "very 
easy dance." Smith promises, so even 
contra newbies can join in. 


Though the company addressed sexual 
violence, it also took pains to neutralize 
the role of gender. Violence is perpe- 
trated against men and women equally; 
in a highly unusual move, a female actor 
plays Georgie, one of Alex's “droogs.” 

The character of Alex, who may well 
be modern literature’s best-loved sadist, 
is also treated with sensitivity. “An actor 
can’t play an archetype,” Smith notes. 
“An actor has to play a human being, so 
that was very important to me to work 
with [senior adam milano] to figure out” 
In the final scene, Milano is given room 
to bring his character to a tentative 
redemption. 

The show’s extremely stylized cho- 
reography, too, is designed not to glorify' 
but to protect both actors and audience. 
“I think people will understand the vio- 
lence that’s happening, but they’ll also 
see the performer is absolutely safe," 
Smith says. “And there’s almost a beauty 
to the violence in the choreography, 
which will also, hopefully, be very off- 
putting. Hopefully people will see it and 
think, Wow, that was beautifully hor- 
rible, or horribly beautiful. That’s kind of 
the [stage] world we want to live in." ® 


INFO 

A Clockwork Orange, written by Anthony 
Burgess, produced by Middlebury College. 


Smith believes that the two 
bands — both popular in the 
contra scene — will help attract 
participants. So. too, perhaps, will 
the giant dance party in the college 
gym following the Guinness attempt, 
along with what Smith calls "a 
massive potluck." According to the 
event's Facebook page, local motels 
are offering deals to visiting dancers. 

Look out, Riga. 

PAMELA POLSTON 




UppOTt a woman making the 
11 transition from prison . 

back into the Community 


Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 

Are you a good listener ? Do you have an open 
Do you want to be a friend and make a differ, 
a woman's life ? 


MANDALA 

tfanct Painting, 


April 9 - 16 


Over a period of one week, two Tibetan 
Buddhist monks from the Namgyal 
Monastery will meticulously create a sand 
mandala of the Buddha of Compassion 
in the Museum’s Marble Court. The 
public can watch the construction of 
the mandala during Museum hours and 
is invited to join us for the dismantling 
of the mandala in the Marble Court on 
Wednesday, April 16, at 5 PM 

UNIVERSITY FLEMING 
“/VERMONT hM MUSEUM 
WWW.FLEMINGMUSEUM.ORG / 802.656.O75O 



Offer 


332 Shelbume-Hinesburg Rd., Shelburne • 802-985-5054 
South on Dorset St. straight through all four way stops until 90 degree turn, 
Palmer's Sugarhouse will be on your right-large green sign out front 


Your Window of Opportunity 

...to see what a beautiful difference new Marvin 
replacement windows can make in your home! 


Spring Season Installation! 


Save $100" off the Installation of EACH Marvin Window 
or Door in Your Replacement Project! 

PLUS get a BONUS $250" Gardener's Supply Gift Card 


» on over to Palmer’s Sue 


>V- 

Saturday) 

Bring your family 
and friends for 

SUGAR ON 

and meet the 

EASTER BUNNY! 

There will be an 

EGG HUNT at 1:00 pm 

See you soon! 
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Winter Ready 


Leland Kinsey 



POET LELAND KINSEY IS WINTER READY 


green writers press is a new Vermont- 
owned and -operated publishing 
company with a mission to spoil the 
reader and spare the tree by printing 
ecologically minded books on 100 
percent postconsumer paper. Following 
on the heels of its anthology So Little 
Time, poems by Vermont writers 
addressing climate change 
and sustainability, the Brattleboro 
press released its first book of poetry 
by an individual author, Barton poet 

LELAND KINSEY. 

Winter Ready, Kinsey's seventh 
collection of poems, appeared on the 
spring equinox — a deliberate choice, 
Kinsey says. The collection is largely 
concerned with the vast amount of 
work required to prepare for Vermont's 
longest season — winter. Indeed, Kinsey 
suggests, that preparation begins 
the moment we outlive winter — aka 
spring. 

"Work is a much-neglected subject," 
Kinsey tells Seven Days via telephone. 
Some of his previous volumes — such 
as Not One Man's Work (1996) and 
Sledding on Hospital Hill (2003) — have 
featured poems detailing the numerous 
labors undertaken by the poet and his 
Vermont farming ancestors. But the 
new collection seems less concerned 
with the worker than with the work 
itself of which there is plenty. 

Winter Ready readers will discover 
a year's worth of tasks turned into 
lyrics: fixing the chimney, cider making, 
double-digging garden beds, grouse 
hunting, trout fishing, cranberrying, 
com cutting, welding, clearing fields 
of stones, turkey butchering, pruning 
raspberries, horseshoeing, gravestone 
clearing, deer hunting, tree felling, fruit 
picking, spreading lime and masonry. 
"I'm documenting the work of this 
place," Kinsey says, "but I hope it's got a 
universality to it, that the work reaches 
across to readers in other places." 


The book's haunting cover is another 
place-based document: It features 
an image Kinsey snapped with his 
grandmother's camera 35 years ago. 

"It was rightabout this time of year" 
Kinsey says, noting the snow-flattened 
grasses and starkly empty trees in 
the background. He recalls taking 
the photograph at an abandoned 
homestead in North Troy — a place so 
ruined, the cellar hole was half filled 
in. Yet an old, broken, buckshot-pelted 
statue remained. When Green Writers 
Press publisher dede cummings asked 
Kinsey if he had any ideas for the cover, 
he immediately thought of this image, 

Is the statue an icon of the genius 
loci, or an injured artifact symbolizing 
the work it took the early settlers to 
outlast the cold season's hold? The 
sculpture's stained plaster suggests a 
snowman succumbing to thaw. Even 
as the days lengthen, the clock has 
already begun ticking a countdown to 
the next winter, as Kinsey knows — one 
to which all those close to the land 
must attend, in this way. the title of the 
6WP anthology. So Little Time, applies 
to Kinsey's work songs, as well. 

JULIA SHIPLEY 

info 








Kinsey reads as part of PoemCity. 

Wednesday, April 23,7 p.m. at the Kellogg- 

Green Writers Press. 96 pages. $15.95 print, 



Local, affordable, 
and on your side 


Thinking about buying a home? 

NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 


•Call us before you go house hunting 
•We'll help organize your "Game Plan" to get 
the best terms for your mortgage 
•Our experienced mortgage officers will get you 
pre-approvedat no cost and with no obligation! 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 
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Federally insured by I 


Local, affordable, and on your side 
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Silver 

Celebration 


Outright VT turns 


University of Vermont 
Department of Religion and 

J. Lorand Matory 

Lawrence Richardson Professor of Cultural Anthropology 
& Director of the Center for African and African American Research 
at Duke University 

Monday, April 14 • 4:00-5:30PM 

Livak Ballroom, 4th Floor Davis Center, 590 Main St., Burlington 

Marx, Freud and the Gods People Make in West Africa: 
the Lessons of the Real-Life ‘Fetish’ for European Theory 
J. Lorand Matory 


REV. 

YOLANDA 


Friday, April 11, 6pm at 
The Barn at Lang Farm, Essex 

Get discounted advance tickets 
to the big birthday party at 

outrightvt.org 


JOSIE 

LEAVITT 


EVENT IS GENEROUSLY SUPPORTED 
HESE AMAZING BUSINESSES: 

r National Life Group' 

^.Foundation 


For more information, call Bess Malson-Huddle 
at the UVM President's Office: 

(802) 656-0462, or visit uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 


TOI^HAT 


ZINFANDEL 


CITIZEN CIDER 


HEALTHSOURCE 


FLETCHER ALLEN IS BRINGING GOOD HEALTH TO YOU 


A PLACE AT THE TABLE 

Marissa Parisi, MS, Executive Director for Hunger Free Vermont; 

Dorigen Keeney, MS RD, Program Director for Hunger Free Vermont 
Come join us for a screening of the new documentary, A Place at the Table, 
which exposes the problem of food insecurity in America. Hunger Free 
Vermont will introduce the film and speak about hunger in Vermont and 
what is needed here to improve nutrition and food access. 
when Wednesday, April 16, 6:00-8:00 pm 
where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 


Healthsource educational programs are offered by Community Health 
Improvement at Fletcher Allen. Many of these programs are FREE (unless 
otherwise noted) and offer healthy lifestyle classes. 

Pre-registration is required by calling (802) 847-2278 or registering online 
at FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource. Please note that directions are provided 
upon registration. Free parking is available onsite for all classes. 


JAMES MARSH 

PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE 


r free 
lecture 1 - 

MARK YOUR 
. c ALENO ftRS 




CITIZENCIDER.COr 

00® 
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FletcherAllen.org/Healthsource 






r VERMONTERS ON THE JOB = 


Drive Time 


F ranny Bastian wasn't exactly a 

bookworm when she studied at the 
University of Vermont in the early 
1970s. In fact, she admits her grades 

"I dropped out of school because I spent 
all my time at the student radio station,” 
she says, referring to WRUV, which in 
those years broadcast on the AM dial. 

But Basdan's preferred pastime, unlike 
that of many UVM ski bums, led to a 
career. The fiftysomething Portsmouth, 
N.H., native spent 

Vermont’s commercial 
radio market — first at 
WVMT AM-620, then 
at Burlington’s Star 
92.9. Oneday.Bastian 
heard VermontPublic 

advertisement for a 
pledge drive producer. 

"I was like. That's my 
job ,’’ she recalls. 

Basdan started out 
running VPR’s three- 
times-a-year pledge 
drives and eventually 
became program 
director. For the past 
eight years, she’s 
earned a reputation am< 
the station's “pledge drive guru." 

For this week’s Money Issue, Bastian 
offers Seven Days a glimpse into how 
VPR pulls off effective pledge drives — 
without sounding too needy, greedy or 
annoying. 

SEVEN DAYS: Do VPR staff like pledge 
drives? o r are they just a pain in the 
ass? 

FRANNY BASTIAN: When I was new, 
it was like, Oh my goodness! This issooo 
huge. And, yes, it is a pain, because you 
can't do anything else when a pledge drive 
is going on, and you still have your regular 
job. But after you’ve been through a few 
of them and become more ingrained to 
how public radio works, that it’s listener 
supported, then [you realize] this is just 
something we do. 

One reason people here like the pledge 
drives is, they get to work side by side 
with somebody they otherwise do not 
[work with] during the rest of the year. So 
[normally] I see [“Morning Edition" host] 
Mitch Wertlieb in the hall and say, "Hey, 
Mitch. I liked that story you did.” But for 
us to spend three hours together on the air 
each morning talking about our kids, our 
dogs, the books we read — it’s a staff con- 
nection that brings people from various 
departments together. 


Name 

Franny 

Bastian 

job 

Program 
manager 
and “pledge 
drive guru," 
Vermont 
Public 

towN 

Colchester 



SD: Are pledge drives scripted? They 
sound very conversational. 

FB: That’s good to hear. It’s supposed to 
sound like that There are no scripts. We 
don’t write it all out, although in years 
past it was very scripted. In fact, down in 
the basement I found a box of 5-by- 7-inch 
cue cards that people used to use. 

Each pledge drive we decide on a cen - 
tral theme or tagline, if you will, [that] 
we want the people on the air to always 
circle back to. For example, during this last 
pledge drive, itwas “Because you listen.” 
So, “Because you listen, you learn about 
greatbooks to read,” and so on. 


SD: Does it take a balancing act to 
nudge people into giving without 
pleading? 

FB: It’s a real turn-off to sound like you’re 
desperate orbegging. We’ll talk a lot about 
that balance. There is a real tension there 
between creating that urgency — “We 
really have to make our goal of receiving 
100 pledges by nine o’clock this morning 
to receive another $4,000” — [and 
realizing that] isn't really a strong reason 
for you to give. A stronger reason is "I was 
listening lastweekend when Terry Gross 
interviewed such-and-such author. And 
that costs money, so I’ll help.” 


SD: Are there approaches that just 
don't work? 

FB: While we try to sound conversational 
and like we’re having fun, there’s another 
balance of making sure we don't go 
overboard. We want to maintain that 
public radio presence. We want listeners to 
think of us as real people and to know we 
have personalities and a sense of humor, 
but not get silly or goofy. 

SD: I've heard VPR has among the 
highest rates of charitable giving of 
National Public Radio affiliates. 

FB: We do. When you look at the size 
of our markets, we’re one of the most 
strongly supported public radio stations 
in the country. It could be No. 1, 1 don’t 
know. In our markets, we’re also the most- 
listened-to public radio station. We’re 
really blessed with an audience out there 
who love public radio. 

SD: When you run donor challenges 
[i.e., when big donors agree to match a 
dollar amount contingent on receiving 
a certain number of pledges], do 
donors still give even if listeners don't 
pony up enough? 

FB: Sometimes what happens is, the 
[donor] will say, “OK, so you didn’t make 
that goal, but I'll let you give it another 
shot.” We usually have a longstanding 
relationship with the person, and they’ll 
let us have another try. 

SD: Does NPR help with pledge 
drives — for instance, by altering its 
programming? 

FB: They do that a couple of times a year, 
but we don’t let that determine when our 
pledge drives are. The other thing they do 
is provide those audio cuts you hear, like 
“Hello, I’m [NPR host] Michele Norris...” 
They'll also provide fundraising versions 
of some programs, like “Car Talk.” So you’ll 
hear them making jokes about giving. 

SD: Do any callers stand out in your 

FB: The ones that stand out are the college 
students who are in school halfway across 
the country, who will email us or make a 
pledge and say, “NPR is my connection 
to home” or "I don’t make a lot of money, 
but here you go.” And frequently we have 
[donors] who have some connection to 
Vermont who are very far away, like on 
the other side of the world, and they listen 
online. Those are the ones that when we 
read them, we go, "Aww.'KD 
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WHISKEY TANGO FOXTROT by ken picard = 


\ A / I L/ Did Vermont ever have a state bank? 
V V I I . Or its own currency? 


ast month on Town Meeting 
Day, voters in 18 communities 
approved nonbinding resolutions 


calling on the Vermont legislature oath." 


pork, sheep, wheat, rye and corn as legal 
tender, with their value determined by 
an appraisal of “competent men under 


coins, which said, Stella QuartaDecima, In 1803, the citizens of Burlington and 

which meant ‘the 14th star.' It expressed Windsor petitioned the legislature for 
the early aspirations of Vermonters to be permission to establish their own banks. 


in bank similar to 

North Dakota’s. 

Why create a Vermont bank? 
According to a December 2013 study 
by the University of Vermont’s Gund 
Institute of Ecological Economics and 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, there are many advantages to 
a publicly owned state bank, removed 
from global fi nancial scandals and Wall 


Swapping pork loins for liquor and 
gunpowder may have been the standard 
modus operandi in the 18th century, 
but Vermont's early lawmakers quickly 
recognized the limits of a livestock-and- 
produce-based currency. Simply put, it 


is hard to ensure the safety of deposits than many other 


the 14th state.” 

Resch, whose museum has one of the 
largest known collections of Vermont 
Coppers, doesn't know how widely they 
circulated. Strong claims that they were 
coveted throughout New England, as 
they contained more copper by weight 




Street’s corrupting infl u< 
create as many as2,535 
new jobs, raise Vermont’s 
gross state product by 
$192 million and save 
Vermonters nearly $100 
million in capital interest 
costs annually. 

For now, the idea is 
in limbo: The measure, 
which voters rejected in 
four other towns, has not 
yet resulted in action on 
the proposed legislation, 

S.204. But the notion of 
a state-owned bank is far 
from new in Vermont. 

In fact, says Maijorie 
Strong, assistant librarian 
at the Vermont Historical 
Society, Vermont created 
one of the fi rst such 
banks in the country back in 1806. Years 
before that, Vermont was the fi rst local 
government on this side of the pond to 
ncy. Yet both e t orts 
arkably short-lived. WTF? 

For many years after the American 
Revolution, Strong 


of heifers or bushels of corn when the 
former were liable to eat the latter. 

In June 1785, the V ermont Republic 
It could authorized Reuben Harmon Jr. to start 


- _ - - 

p : -3 Seattle Royalton Bank 
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jjected. Butin October 1806, 
the legislature acquiesced and voted 
to form the Vermont State Bank, with 
branches in Woodstock and Middlebury. 

The enterprise was profi table: In 
1809, then-governor Jonas Galusha 
described it as having "saved many of our 
citizens from great losses and probably 
some from total ruin.” Alas, it was also 
ight after today, in part because short-lived. In 1812, the legislature voted 
so few were struck and only 5,000 are inexplicably to close the Vermont State 
believed to exist. A numismatist at Bank and burn all its currency. 

Vermont remained 
bankless until 1818, when 
the Bank of Windsor 
opened. That one later 
bankrupt, Strong 
says, though the Bank 
of Burlington survived, 
became a nadonalbank 


Indeed, Vermont Coppers ar 
highly so 





Jly 


a larger 


minting copper coins on his property 
in East Dorset Tyler Resch, a research 
librarian at the Bennington Museum 
and author of the 1989 book Dorset: In 
the Shadow of the Marble Mountain , 
o t ers an account of this state currency. 
Harmon’s coins, dubbed V ermont 
Vermont were conducted Coppers, were backed by a bond of 

£5,000 executed to then-state treasurer 
Ira Allen. Between 1785 and 1788, 
Harmon minted a variety of copper 
pennies in his 16-by-18-footshed in 
Dorset. One side of the coin showed the 
sun rising over the Green Mountains and 
the words Res Publica Vermontensium, 
or Republic of Vermont. 

“What was interesting to me,” Resch 
says in an interview, “was the Latin 
quotation on [the other side of] these 


with foreign currencies, generally 
those of England or Spain. (This was 
true throughout the original 13 states.) 
However, the war created a shortage of 
metal coins, and many citizens avoided 
paper money and notes for fear that they 
were counterfeit or worthless, choosing 
instead to conduct daily transactions by 
barter. In fact, before its admission to 
the Union in 1791, the Vermont Republic 
enacted a law recognizing cattle, beef. 


Bunker Hill Rare Coin in Boston, Mass., 
reports that they can sell for $1,400 
to $7,000 apiece, depending on their 
condition. 

Vermont’s fi rst and only state bank 
arrived years after its fi rst and only 
currency. Because Vermont had joined 
the Union after the revolution, Strong 
says, it couldn’t be hit up for the war 
debt and enjoyed better fi seal health 
than other states in the early 1800s. Yet 
questions about the validity of various 
currencies and bank notes lingered. 

Vermonters began agitating for a 
state-run bank where profi ts would 
accrue to the state rather than to 
a foreign entity. "It was the same 
argument,” Strong notes, “for creating a 
state bank today.” 


absorbed i 

By the Civil War era, 
Vermont had at least 40 
state-chartered banks 
operating, according to 
data from the V ermont 
Department of Financial 
Regulation (DFR). That 
number rose to a high 
of 59 banks in 1925 but 
declined to 25 by the 
mid-1970s, then to just seven in 2012 — 
not including federal credit unions and 
national banks chartered elsewhere. 

As ofDecember31, 2012, fi nancial 
institutions and credit unions in 
Vermont had combined assets of $9.4 
billion, the DFR reports. Fully one-third 
of those assets are kept in state and 
federal credit unions. Evidently, many 
Vermonters would rather trust not-for- 
profi t fi nancial institutions than out-of- 
staters with their hard-earned money.® 


Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 
wtf@sevendaysvt.com. 


rm 
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Dear Cecil, 


I need a good answer for a question from a 
politically conservative friend. When I pointed 
out that federal tax rates were higher in 1955 
for everyone from the poor to the super rich 
than they were in 2010, his response was: "Are 
these taxes spent more wisely today than 
they were in, say, 1955? Or rather, is our federal 
government spending tax money more or less 
efficiently now than then?” 

Thomas Holton 



R ight, like there’s some 
accepted standard 
of what constitutes 
wise or efficient 
spending. I guarantee you 
some people think putting 
dime one into the EPA, the 
Department of Education or, 
for that matter, the US. Marine 
Band is a foolish waste of funds. 
Better we just look at how the 
federal spending breakdown 
has shifted over the years. You 
and your friend will still argue 
fruitlessly about whether that’s 
good or bad, but at least you’ll 
start with the facts. 

First let’s confirm your 
premise: Federal income tax 
rates were way higher in 1955 
than today. The top rate that 
year was 91 percent on income 
over $400,000 for married 
couples filing jointly, which 
even so was lower than the all- 
time peak rate, during World 
War II — 94 percent on income 
over $200,000. 

True, in 1955 few Americans 
had an annual income of 
$400,000, or even $200,000. To 


adjust for inflation, we turn to 
my assistant Una, spreadsheet 
ninja. She computes that in 1955 
American families earning the 
equivalent of $25,000, $50,000, 
$100,000, $250,000 and 

$1,000,000 in 2012 dollars had 
effective tax rates (neglecting 
deductions or exemptions) of, 
respectively, 20, 21, 23, 31 and 
57 percent of their total income 

The highest marginal rate 
remained at 91 percent until 
1964. Let that marinate for a 
moment. During the entirety 
of what conservatives typically 
regard as the good old days, the 
high-end tax rate was close to 
the highest in U.S. history. 

After spending nearly two 
decades at 70 percent, the top 
rate fell significantly during 
the Reagan years, bottoming 
out in 1988 at 28 percent. 
Today, notwithstanding the 
machinations of the tax-and- 
spend element, it remains just 
39.6 percent. 

Now to your question. 
Having scoured the databases, 
we learn as follows: 


In 1900 the federal 
government was pretty 
much the definition of 
lean and mean. More than 
30 percent of the budget 
went to defense, with an 
additional 22 percent to 
veterans’ benefits. The U.S. 
Post Office, as it was then 
known, ate up another 
17 percent, and 6 percent 
went for interest on the 
national debt. That left 
just 24 percent, allowing 
for rounding errors, for 
all other government 
activities. 

By 1920, defense had 
ballooned to nearly 70 
percent of the budget and 
interest to 15 percent. 

OK, World War I had 
just ended. Still, when 85 
percent of the government’s 
money goes to the military 
plus debt, you have to 
think: The priorities here 
are seriously askew. 

By 1955, defense was still 
nearly 55 percent of the 
government's budget, 


with pensions plus Social 
Security in second place 
at 7 percent. Health c 
education, welfare and 
transportation together 
accounted for less than 8 
percent of all government 
spending. 

In 1980, after Vietnam but 
before the Reagan military 
buildup, the budget was 
more balanced. Defense 
was still the largest share 
of expenses, at 28 percent, 
followed by pensions 
and Social Security at 
23 percent and one of 
the highest percentages 
of funding ever for the 
Department of Education, 
at 6 percent. Health care 
rose to 9 percent, reflecting 
a trend of steady increase 
that started in the 1950s 
and hasn’t ended. 

In 2010, health care passed 
outlays for pensions and 
Social Security, with the 
two together accounting 
for 47 percent of the 
budget. Defense still takes 
a quarter, and welfare a 
seventh. The postal service, 
which took 26 percent 
of the budget in 1910, is 
pretty much a nonentity. 
Education takes up about 
the same percentage of 
the budget as it did in the 
1940s. Interest on the debt, 
thanks to low rates, is only 


6 percent, compared to 
nearly 15 percent in 1990. 
But 1990 wasn’t the worst 
it’s been; on a decade basis, 
debt interest was a greater 
percentage of the federal 
budget in 1920 and 1930. 

What can we say about 
the wisdom of government 
spending through time? For 
most of a century we sank most 
federal treasure into defense, 
sometimes to the exclusion 
of virtually all else. Only in 
relatively recent times have we 
invested in programs to help 

Your friend may say national 
defense is worth it, whereas 
coddling the sickly is a waste. 
Anecdotal insight into this 
issue comes to us from the 
annual “Wastebook” published 
by Oklahoma Republican 
Sen. Tom Coburn. Reading 
through his 100 examples of 
squandered federal cash, we 
notice the money supposedly 
wasted on social and cultural 
programs is for relatively 
small amounts — for example, 
$1 million for the Popular 
Romance Project funded by 
the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. The biggest 
boondoggles, such as the 
scrapping of $7 billion in 
leftover military equipment in 
Afghanistan, were for defense. 
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A t one point in the early 

20th century, Vermont’s 
largest employer was the 
American Woolen Company. 
Factories beside the Winooski Falls, 
powered by rushing water and a work- 
force of young women and children, 
churned out cotton and wool fabrics 
that fueled Winooski’s booming tex- 
tile industry. 

The massive fl ood of 1927 crippled 
the mills, and they never recovered. 
Today, those same hulking brick struc- 
tures house tech companies, downtown 
shops and high-ceilinged, big-windowed 
apartments. 

But up the hill from the river, in a 
nondescript industrial park at the top 
of Weaver Street, Winooski’s textile 
industry is seeing a quiet renaissance. 
Matt Renna of Queen City Dry Goods 
is hard at work on Vermont-made 
T-shirts and leather goods. Torrey 
Valyou of the screen-printing and 


design shop New Duds is inking his 
designs on T-shirts. 

Together, the two independent 
but complementary companies have 
formed a textile collective they're call- 
ing Factory 450, named for the address 
of the Weaver Hill industrial park. 
And they can call on the skills of their 
next-door neighbor, VermontBosna 
Cutting, a family-run business that 
cuts and sews Vermont-made cloth- 
ing, from Renna’s T-shirts to seamless 
underwear. 

Collectively, the three businesses are 
the closest thing V ermont has to a fash- 
ion district. 

The idea behind Factory 450? Share 
space and resources. Swap referrals for 
customers. Renna points to a recent job 
as an example: A client came to Renna 
and Valyou for help handmaking high- 
end amplifi ers for musicians. Renna cut 
the fabric; Valyou designed and printed 


"It's kind of one-stop shopping for 
clients who come through,” says Renna. 

The two companies’ “synchron- 
icity," as Valyou puts it, “kind of 
fell into our laps." Valyou and his wife, 
Tessa, met Renna about a year and 
a half ago. At the time, Renna had 
a shop above Church Street in 
downtown Burlington, where he’d 
been manufacturing and peddling 
high-end clothing, hats and leather 
goods. Renna was ready to “scale up” 
to more wholesale production. In the 
process of investigating manufactur- 
ing opportunities in Vermont, he met 
the Bahic family behind Vermont 
Bosna Cutting. 

Meanwhile, Valyou and his wife 
were holed up in Fort Ethan Allen, 
their first official storefront and pro- 
duction space after they started their 
screen-printing company in their 
apartment six years ago. They wanted 
to purchase an automated press that 


would cut down on physical exertion 
and allow New Duds to take on more 
work. But the press — “It’s like a big 
robot,” Valyou explains — was un- 
wieldy. They knew they would need 
significant renovations to make room 
for the machine they’ve now nick- 
named "Ted.” 

Renna was looking for space, too, 
and the Valyous realized it might make 
sense to partner up. The Bahics, whom 
Renna had met just months before, 
happened to be setup next door to an 
unoccupied 3,2 00-square-foot shop at 
the Weaver Hill industrial park. 

Now, a few weeks after New Duds 
and Queen City Dry Goods celebrated 
their grand opening in the space, both 
entrepreneurs are at work on their 
biggest collaboration to date: a "Made 
in Vermont” T-shirt. Renna came up 
with the design, and the shirt will bear 
the Queen City Dry Goods label. Bosna 
Cutting is cutting and sewing the huge 
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We jet asked all summer if our shirts are made in Vermont, 

ana up until now weve had to say no. 


swaths of gray, blue and black U.S.- 
knit cotton fabric into shirts. And New 
Duds is embellishing some with its own 

For Renna, the T -shirt project 
— which he financed in part with a 
crowdfunding campaign late last year — 
marks a pivot toward a more affordable 
product. While he’s still designing and 
selling aprons, jackets, and canvas hats 
and vests, the T-shirts are a far cry from 
Renna’s flagship product, a $595 waxed- 
twill racer jacket. The blank shirts will 
sell for $22 apiece and wholesale for 
between $12 and $16. 

“I’m kind of narrowing in on ‘OK, 
what’s practical to scale up?”' Renna 


torr EY VAI You 

says. With production of the first batch 
of T-shirts currently under way, he’s 
begun to think about the next addition 
to the Queen City Dry Goods lineup: a 

Renna is banking on the appeal of 
“Made in the U.S A.” goods; he says con- 
sumers are increasingly eager to know 
where and how their clothing is made. 
Anecdotal evidence, he and Valyou 
say, suggests that there’s a market for 
V ermont-made shirts. 

Valyou recalls his conversations with 
browsers at art fairs and craft markets. 
“We get asked all summer if our shirts 
are made in Vermont,” he says, "and up 
until now we've had to say no.” 


Of course, “made in Vermont" isn’t a 
new trend. To be reminded of its deeper 
roots, all one has to do is step into 
V ermont Bosna Cutting. 

For 20 years, the husband-and-wife 
team of Ramadan and Fehreta Bahic 
has quietly but proficiently made a 
living cutting and sewing for Vermont 
clothing companies. Today, their 
28-year-old son, Naren, helps with 
the business, and they employ another 
nine workers. 

The Bahics settled in Vermont in 
1994 as Bosnian refugees fleeing war 
in the former Yugoslavia. Ramadan and 
Fehreta were both graduates of fash - 
ion design school; though they spoke 
no English when 
they arrived, they 
quickly landed work 
at East Coast Leotard 
in Colchester. The 
Bahics recall learning English from 
television and makeshift conversations 
with their new Vermont friends and 
neighbors; they had no time for formal 
lessons. 

Soon Ramadan Bahic made a name 
for himself as an expert cutter — a job 
that requires slicing through dozens, 
sometimes hundreds, of layers of fabric 
according to a pattern. He was fast and 
experienced, but most importantly, he 

He still is. 

"If you're cutting that much fabric 
at once, and you do it wrong, the conse 
quences are huge,” Renna says. 

“What do you do when you make 
mistakes?” this reporter asked during 
a recent visit to Bosna Cutting. 
Simultaneously, Ramadan, Fehreta and 
Naren Bahic responded: “We don’t.” 

Ramadan Bahic does almost all the 
cutting for the business in the back 
room of its Winooski shop. He and his 
wife roll out fabric by hand. 

On a recent morning, the table is 
piled high with dozens of layers of 
black and beige cotton-Lycra that will 
soon be cut into underwear and slips 
for Commando. The South Burlington 
company produces, among other items, 
seamless underwear that is praised 
by fashion designers and models for 
eliminating pesky panty lines. Because 
many of Commando’s undergarments 
have no hems to hide the raw edges 
of the fabric, Baltic’s cutting has to be 

In the adjoining room, seven or 
eight seamstresses are hard at work 
on slips and bras. Their machines hum 
and whir. One station goes unmanned, 
for the time being, but the bright-blue 
fabric nearby hints at new work to 


come: Renna’s T-shirts. Fehreta Bahic 
shows off the carefully sewn seams on 
one prototype. 

For the Bahics, Renna’s business 
is a welcome addition to their work - 
load. Business is steady right now, but 
they’ve had their fair share of rough 
patches in recent years. During a slow 
period last year, the family decided to 
take a $100,000 loss rather than lay off 
their experienced seamstresses. 

Other Vermont cut-and-sew com - 
panies haven’t managed to stay afloat 
during these difficult times. The only 
other remaining cut-and-sew factory 
in the state that took on contracted 
work for other designers, St. J’s 


Stitching in St. Johnsbury, closed last 
year. Naren Bahic says that he and his 
family learned about the auction of St. 
J’s equipment a few days too late; no 
one showed up, and the equipment was 
sold for scrap. 

The Bahics say they often hear 
from customers who ship their manu- 
facturing overseas, only to return 
to local cut-and-sew shops because 
the quality at home is much higher. 
They’ve been charged with fixing 
and resewing projects manufactured 
in China that weren’t fit to sell. Even 
so, they find some customers are 
astonished at the price difference 
between domestic and international 
production. “You can’t survive with 
that price,” says Ramadan Bahic of the 
typical overseas rate. 

Valyou and Renna say they are 
confident that their customers will be 
willing to pay a bit more for a locally 
made T-shirt. And, if the customers 
line up, Renna hopes his business can 
offer more work to Vermonters in the 
cutting, sewing and fashion businesses. 
While his enterprise won’t reach the 
scale of the old Winooski mills, he says, 
he could easily see employing 10 to 15 
more workers in the Weaver Hill space. 

Of course, Renna, V alyou and the 
Bahics know customers care as much 
about the garment itself as about 
what’s on the tag. Renna’s T-shirts, 
Valyou says, have a lot more going for 
them than just the “made in Vermont” 

“The fit and the fabric is fantastic,” 
says Valyou, “and that’s what people are 
looking for.”© 
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Seven Days reporters scour the area's thrift stores 

BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN AND ETHAN DE SEIFE 


E than de Seife: "Hey, Ethan, you 
wanna go buy some rectangles?" 
So my friend Tom would peri- 
odically ask, back in grad school. 
"Rectangles," in our nerdy secret code, 
was a catchall term that referred to books, 
DVDs, CDs, LPs — the media objects that 
both ofus loved to accumulate (yes, some 
of them are square). We got to know where 
to fi nd the best rectangles at the best 
prices, and spent many hours and dollars 
acquiring them. 

The internet handily makes available 
(legally or illegally) all manner of previ- 
ously hard-to-fi nd albums, movies and 
other media artifacts. But downloading or 
streaming an artwork is a fundamentally 
di° erent experience from procuring a 
physical copy of it, which is why I continue 
my endless quest for the niftiest rectangles 
at the lowest prices. 

This means getting to know an area's 

Most people seem to use the word 
"thrifting" to refer to the search for low- 
cost, used clothing or home furnishings, 
the better to rejuvenate a wardrobe or a 
home on a budget. For me, it’s all about the 
aforementioned objects. 

My friend and colleague Xian, though, 
is far more stylish and apparel-sawy than 
I am. So, in tag-teaming this modest survey 
of thrift stores in Chittenden and Addison 
counties, we decided that she would look 
for high-quality, low-cost clothing, while 
1 would look for media that fi t the same 


detected the music-to-my-nose aroma of 
musty cardboard and vinyl: records, and a 
good bunch of 'em. I had to pass up a copy 
of The Hits ofT. Texas Tyler , since itwas 
too scratched up, but 1 scored with a $1 
copy of Travelin’ with Dave Dudley. Dudley 
is most famous for his 1963 version of "Six 
Days on the Road,” which I regard as one 
of the very best country songs. 

I found a couple of somewhat obscure 
DVDs here, too: Fritz Lang's fantastic 1941 
ft lm about Nazi huntersAfun Hunt, and the 
star-studded, oddball semi-comedy Won 
Ton Ton, the Dog Who Saved Hollywood , 


a fi ve-foot-tall pair of waders. The coat 
rack is much more appealing: I spotted 
a croppedbrown leather jacket for $10, 
and, if the weather hadn't been solidly in 
mud-season range, I would’ve found the 
selection of wool peacoats quite tempting. 

A brief visit to the furniture section re- 
vealed a hardwood kitchen table for $15 — a 
steal, considering I’d recently purchased a 
smaller and less attractive table for $30 
atReStore in Burlington. I walked into the 
home section (which is always stocked 
with $1 vases and $3 pots and pans) at 
Ethan’s urging and came across my big fi nd 


woman a generation or two older than me, 
and left it at that — though a male friend 
used to swear byits killer vest selection. 
Times have changed. Round Robin 
now has an absolute gem of a backroom 
to highlight the store’s best fi nds.Make 
an immediate rightupon entering to fi nd 
the best used-shoe rack I’ve ever seen in a 
Vermont secondhand store, plus a fur coat 
and vintage section that would make "Mad 
Men"’s Joan Holloway drool. Ethan’s eyes 
glazed over during my explanation of fl ats 
and Ferragamo bow shoes, but we both 
had fun with the fur coats and old hats. 



Otter Creek Used Books 




We also both decided to seek our in- 
dividual Holy Grails. Mine was country 
albums on vinyl (a personal weakness), and 
Xian's, since she just moved to a new apart- 
ment, was a housewarming gift for herself. 

Blessed with fight tra, c and the fi rst 
genuinely springlike day of 2014, we 
headed south, ready to loosen our tight wal- 
lets —just a little — in the name of clothing, 
housewares and honky-tonk music. 

Retroworks, Middlebury 

EdS: We hit the jackpot, rectangle-wise, 
on our very fi rst stop. Retroworks' media 
collection is assuredly the best organized 
I’ve ever seen in a thrift store. The books 
(25 cents for paperbacks; $1 for hardcov- 
ers) are divided by categories; the shelf 
of audiocassettes (!) includes more than a 
dozen blank tapes; and the DVD collection 
is so orderly that duplicates are grouped 
together. Plus, this place has $5 LaserDiscs'. 

I don’t buy them anymore, but I like know- 
ing they’re still around. 

Sni, ng my way into the backroom, I 


directed by the ever-bizarre Michael 
Winner. 

Those are some high-quality, unusual 
rectangles, and they were all mine for less 
than eightbucks. 

Xian Chiang-Waren: When it comes to 
buying clothes at Retroworks, it’s best to 
leave any ideas about labels at the door. 
Aside from the occasional J. Crew car- 
digan, you’re likely to be disappointed if 
you're looking for contemporary basics 
from commercial namebrands. But who 
goes to thrift stores for contemporary? 

The racks at Retroworks are bursting 
with mostly ’80s-era garments in funky 
patterns: bold stripes, big fl oral designs, 
lots of paisley. The selection of dresses 
and skirts is on the long side (and, yes, 
equipped with the occasional shoulder 
pad), but, at $3 to $8 a pop, even an ama- 
teur seamstress like yours truly can experi- 
ment with bringing up a hemline. 

You might want to skip the pilling 
sweaters and the used underwear rack. 
Ditto the shoes, unless you're looking for 


of the day: a $3 orange fondue pot, which I 
nabbed as soon as the woman in front of me 
passed on it. She nodded approvingly when 
I picked it up. "Seems like everyone used 
to have one of those," she told me. "We’ll 
make it happen again,” I assured her. 

Round Robin, 

Middlebury 

EdS: A charming store, where I tried on 
a handsome fur chapeau,but this is nota 
place for the media seeker. When we vis- 
ited, there was a single bookshelf stocked 
with trade paperbacks, exactly a dozen 
CDs and fi ve DVDs. Here, I mostly ob- 
served Xian swooning over shoes. 

XCW: Until quite recently, I never spent 
much time at Round Robin, even though 
its pleasant storefront in Middlebury’s 
Marble Works area is bright and sunny, 
and its clothing racks are always clean 
and well stocked. Two years ago, I would 
have said that the store had great fi nds for 
an Ann Taylor- or Eileen Fisher-loving 


Otter Creek Used Books, 
Middlebury 

EdS: I very rarely buy new books; with a 
little work, you can fi nd a used copy of just 
about any book, in perfect shape, for much 
less money. 

Otter Creek fulfi Us what is, for me, the 
most important criterion for a used-book 
store: Its shelves are so overloaded that 
many volumes have to be stacked horizon- 
taUy. That’swhenyouknowtruebibfio- 
philes run the place. 

For a small store, it has a nice selection 
of titles, especially fi ction. Nonfi ctionis a 
bit more of a grab bag. Prices here were 
perhaps slightly higher than I had hoped, 
but not unreasonable. 


Neat Repeats Resale 
Shop, Middlebury 

XCW: If you can't always have quality, you 
might as well have quantity. Middlebury’s 
Neat Repeats o° ers a classic hit-or-miss 
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thrifting experience. The stuffy, window- 
less basement store is always overflowing 
with clothes, including some I wouldn't 
touch with a 10-foot pole. 

Yet hidden among the used fleece 
jackets and rhinestone-encrusted tops 
are some good finds: well-priced basics, 
such as merino wool sweaters and cotton 
tees in excellent condition: a decent jeans 
selection in the $10 range, heavy on the 
Levis; and some seriously eclectic coats. 

If you have the stamina to withstand the 
claustrophobic atmosphere, you can make 
out like a bandit. 


Monroe Street Books, 
Middlebury 

EdS: The fellowbehind the counter in - 
sisted that this store was no less than "the 
largest used book store in Vermont,” and 
I can’t imagine any other place coming 
close. Not only are many books stacked 
horizontally, but the shelves are skyscrap- 
ers, extending so high that most ofthe 
aisles are equipped with ladders. 

The place is overwhelming, and I mean 
that in the best possible way. I’m going 
to have to return there some other time, 
as browsing the film section alone would 
take me the better part of an afternoon. 

And the comics! My lands, the comics. 
The shelves sagged under the weight of 
more than one out-of-print hardback 
compendium of old "Dick Tracy” strips — 
pricey but droolworthy. 

Twenty percent discounts for students 
and the tables of bargain books make this 
shop a must-visit forbook lovers on a 
budget. 


XCW: 1 am no expert on rectangles, 
but wandering through Monroe Street 
Books inspires awe. Its shelves stretch 
nearly to the ceiling, and every aisle has 
something that catches the eye. I spent a 
happy 20 minutes in the Vermont aisle, 
flipping through recent works by local 
authors, checking out the geography of 
Moosalamoo National Recreation Area in a 
book of maps and carefully leafing through 
books that dated back to the early20th 
century. I could have lingered far longer 
in the nonfiction section, where my hand 
drifted toward a $7 collection of Joan 


Didion short stories. Ethan wisely pointed 
out that we should scram or else commit 
to an entire afternoon. With deadlines 
looming, we scrammed — but we'll both be 

Recycled Reading of 
V ermont, Bristol 

EdS: Certainly the most charming of all 
the places we visited, Recycled Reading 
offers reasonably priced used books, CDs 
and DVDs, as well as maps, toys and mu - 
sical instruments. The selection was not 
enormous, but that impression wasinevi - 
table given that this was our first stop after 
Monroe StreetBooks, which surely stocks 
in book form the equivalent of several 
medium-size forests. 

I dug the vibe here. Free coffee and a 
large children’s section welcome patrons 
of all kinds, and the store hosts music 
events every week. Trade-ins of your 
gently used rectangles are accepted here, 
too, which is another point in favor of this 
small, friendly community bookstore. 


The Enchanted Closet, 
Bristol 

XCW: As a former Five Town Area resi 
dent, I remember being over the moon 
when the area’s first consignment store, 
the Enchanted Closet, opened last year on 
Bristol’s downtown drag. The Enchanted 
Closet is big on L.L. B ean, wooly sweaters 
and down jackets (what else are people 
living on the Lincoln Gap going to con 
sign?). But its unusually large selection 
of children's clothing seems to be a major 
source of the store's appeal. 

A rack of prom and costume dresses 
spices things up, as does a charming selec- 
tion ofvintage and locally made jewelry. 
Unfortunately, the store was inexplicably 
closed at lunchtime on a Tuesday. 

Richmond Food Shelf & 
Thrift Store, Richmond 

XCW: The Richmond Food Shelf’s dowdy 
storefront on Bridge Street turned out to 
hide the biggest surprise of the day. The 
front room of the store is stocked with 
racks of donated clothing, while the back- 
room is home to the food shelf, lined with 
cans of food and nonperishable goods for 
folks in need. 

I didn’t expect much, but the clothing 
was well made, functional and seemingly 
barely worn. I noticed a Kenneth Cole 
blazer and a women's tops rack dominated 
by Banana Republic and J. Crew pieces 
averaging $5 each, not to mention a row of 
crisp button-downs. Community members 
(and Chittenden County consignment 
stores getting rid of back stock) donate the 
clothing, and all the proceeds go to stock - 
ing the food shelf. 

Vintage Inspired 
Lifestyle Marketplace, 
Burlington 

EdS: Disappointed by die closed thrift store 
in Bristol, and unsurprised not to find used 
media at the Richmond Food Shelf & Thrift 
Store, we headed back to Burlington to hit 
a few shops along the Pine Street corridor. 

Vintage Inspired’s booths fairly burst 
with curios and antique oddities. But, 
aside from a few old 78s (which I do 
sometimes buy), there wasn’t much in the 
way of media here. (One booth did have 
a whole lot of old cookbooks, charmingly 
sorted by historical era and labeled “These 
Are Your Cookbooks,” "These Are Your 
Mother’s Cookbooks” and "These Are 
Your Grandmother’s Cookbooks.") 


XCW: I could write pages about the quality 
of the antique and craft items at Vintage 
Inspired, the “lifestyle marketplace” on 
Flynn Avenue. It’s a unique arrangement: 
Local antiques lovers and artisans rent out 
sections of the store’s floor space and fill it 
with antique furniture, handmade crafts 
and a variety of whimsical ephemera. 
Everywhere you turn, something pretty 
and original catches your eye. I could 
spend hours in there. 

The items at Vintage Inspired are sold at 
fair prices, and it’s certainly a bargain com - 
pared with most antique stores. However, 
since the quality is quite good, Vintage 
Inspired arguably takes us outside the realm 
of thrifting. I didn't find much within my 
budget, save for some delightfully original 
jewelry' made from vintage beads. Still, the 
place is filled with tasteful treasures — and 
your budget is probably bigger than mine. 

Sp eakiiig Volumes, 
Burlington 

EdS: If s surely Pine S treef s King of All 
Media, but Speaking Volumes is more 
for the connoisseur than for the bargain 
hunter. Lovely handmade wooden bins 
hold thousands of records of all kinds, in 
all genres, and the selection of books is 
large and catholic, but this place does not 
really cater to the exceedingly thrifty. This 
is where you go when you need that hard- 
to-find Wizzard album on vinyl. 

Restore, Biuiington 

EdS: Recycling-devoted nonprofit Restore 
has two stores on Pine Street. One sells 
household items and building materials; ifs 
a great place for light fixtures and windows. 
The other is more like a traditional thrift 
store, offering everything from couches to 
TVs to, yes, media of all kinds. 

A huge shelf of books covers an entire 
wall and then some, but the titles on offer 
were mostly genre fiction and self-help 
titles. Notone interested me enough to 
merit parting with even a dollar. Same 
with the DVDs: A ragged collection, priced 
from $1 to $5 apiece, didn’t offer much for 

Music lovers will fare better here, as the 
cheap CDs are of somewhat higher quality', 
and the place gets retro points for selling 
not only cassettes but eight-track tapes. 
But the real action is on the record shelves. 

The vinyl collection at Restore is quite 
varied and, exceptfor die "not yet sorted” 
section, is helpfully broken down by 
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genre, I quickly surveyed all the sections 
(including the 78s), and then dug into the 
“Country" shelves. There, amid a mass of 
Eddy Arnold records (seriously, what was 
going on there?), I unearthed my final find 
of the day: Carl Smith's 1958 album Let's 
Live a Little. 

For this pure-D gem of honky-tonk 
music, I paid, tax included, 54 cents. That 
amounts to 4.5 cents per song, exactly 1/22 
of iTunes’ per-song price. That is some 
serious thrifting. 

XCW: I’ll just state the obvious: If you're 
looking forclothingatReStore — don’t. 
ReStore’s apparel and accessory offerings 
are limited to a motley collection of lug - 
gage and mostly synthetic handbags. I’ve 
also seen some outerwear thrown near 
that display on past occasions. Do yourself 
a favor and walk a block down Pine to 
Battery Street Jeans. 

Restore is still the secondhand furni - 
ture hub for the Burlington area. It has a 
reasonably priced selection that changes 
on a daily basis, and everyone from moms 


to college lads to out-of-town antiquers 
combs the place for furniture finds. The 
store’s selection of wooden chairs is par - 
ticularly good. On the day we visi ted, a soft 
leather couch foracool$80 was attracting 
a lot of attention. 

Ethan and I ended our tour ofVermont 
thrifting right where we’d started: on Pine 
Street, just around the corner from Seven 
Days. We evaluated our spoils and found 
our bags surprisingly light. I had a fantas - 
tic orange fondue pot; Ethan had a seri 
ously groovy-looking stack of rectangles 
that he assured me qualified as “jackpot” 
finds. I also had several articles of cloth - 
ing lurking in the back of my mind. 1 was 
hard-pressed to come up with reasons why 
1 hadn 't bought that great leather jacket at 
Retroworks, or those ltind-of-too-small 
espadrilles at Round Robin. 

Vermont may be better known for its 
pricier antiques circuit, but if we learned 
anything from our brief road trip, it’s that 
the area's nondescript thrift stores sell sur- 
prisingly high-quality stuff for a song. And 
yes, we know we didn't hit them all. 

Wherever you live in Vermont, you have 
to drive to find the good thrift stores. Long 


stretches of road separate them, and few 
towns besides Burlington have more than 
one. But who doesn't love an excuse to take 
a Vermont road trip? Once you arrive, plan 
on digging through a few layers of items 
you wouldn't want to take home, no matter 


how cheaply priced — but that comes with 
the hunt. 

To help with your own excursions, 
we’ve updated our thrifting directory 
(see below). May you find lots of leather 
bomber jackets and rectangles. © 
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The possibility Shop 


15 Cottage Street. 479-4309 


22 main Street. 453-3167 

Bur LiNGto N 

377 pine Street. 309-9151 

7 marble Avenue. 865-6223 

77 main Street. 863-1461 

108 Church Street (above 






St. Anthony's Thrift Shop 

305 Flynn Avenue, 658-4059 
Clothing, ht 




Vintage clothing 


180 Flynn Avenue. 488-5766 

ESSEX Ju Nctio N 

h eaveniy cents Thrift Shop 

37 main Street B79-6552 


A little of everything 

Wise Buys 

24 plnecrest drive. 316-4199 

miDDLEBur Y 

Used clothing 

282 boardman Street. 388-3608 


helping hands Thrift Shop 

51 main Street. 893-4386 




morri SViLLE 

Second chance Thrift Store 

37 brigham Street. 888-5664 
Clothing, crafts 

rANDoLph 

Gifford Thrift & Auxiliary Shop 

44 South main Street 728-7000 

r ichmo ND 


58 bridge Street. 578-4283 

r ut LAND 


146 West Street. 342-8910 


Clothing, 

SWANto N 

VEr GENNES 

141A main Street 877-6200 




Salvation Army Thrift Store 

223 1 ake Street, 524-9695 


5404 Shelburne Rood. 985-3595 

South Bur LiNGto N 

1080 Shelburne Road. 685-5359 


WAitSfi ELD 

The Green closet 

40 bridge Street. 496-4333 

WiLLiSto N 

329 harvest I ane. B79-OOBB 




WiNoo SKi 

184 main Street. 655-2330 

Woo DStoc K 

26 Central Street. 457-1110 




Athletes Helping Athletes. We'll get you back out there. 


CVMC REHAB SERVICES 

Offices in Montpelier, Barre, Berlin, Waterbury and Northfield and an ExpressCare clinic for urgent needs. Our therapies, 
services and practitioners are listed at www.cvmc.org/rehab. Call 371.4242 for more information or to make an appointment. 

# ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

= = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 



5th Annual TAILGATE PARTY 

Saturday, April 19th 

Stateside Parking Lot: Noon-4pm 

LIVE MUSIC AND PRIZES AT THE BULLWHEEL BAR. 4-7PM: 

A wards for: Best Presentation, Best Dish, Best Drink, 
Overall Tailgate Champion. Live music with Tall Grass Get Down 
Must park In designated Stateside Lot to be eligible for judging. 

FOR MORE DETAILS: jaypeakresort.com/Events OR 802.327.2596 


FOR MENUS AND PRICES: jaypeakresort.com/Easter 
TO RESERVE: Alice's Table:802.327.2323 The Foundry: 802.988.2715 



Roast Leg of Lamb. Smoked Salmon, Flank Steak. 

Eggs Benedict, Candied Root Vegetables, Vegetable Quiche, 
Salads, Desserts and more. 


EASTER BRUNCH 

Sunday, April 20th 

Alice's Table: 10am-2pm/The Foundry: 11am-3pm 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE AT ELEVATION 4000’ 

In the Sky Haus at the summit. Tram departs at 5:15am. Service begins at 6:00am. Ski/Ride down or take the Tram. 





The Art of Success 

Artists draw conclusions about creativity and financial savvy 

BY PAmEI A Pol Sto N 




In addition to free mentors and 
inexpensive classes, Vermont artists 
can take advantage of occasional, 
and more costly, art-business work- 
shops from visiting experts. They 
are typically one- or two-day affairs 
on weekends. The Vermont Arts 
Council has presented arts-manage- 
ment consultant Maren Brown of 
Massachusetts-based Maren Brown 
Associates one or two times a year 
for the past five; her latest Vermont 
workshop was in February. (See 
sidebar Q&A with Brown.) 

Later this month in Burlington, 
the South End Arts and Business 
Association willbring popular 
Colorado-based "art biz coach” 
Alyson B. Stanfield to Champlain 
College for a workshop titled 
"Marketing Strategies for Growing 
Your Art Business.” Robinson calls 
Stanfield “the moststraightfor - 
ward [resource] about business 
and art.” Indeed, Stanfield has a 





zippy, no-nonsense style and a 
penchant for enumeration; she 
instructs artists in "six things 
you should stop doing right now" 
and offers a “10 Surprising Facts 
survey about super-rich collec - 
tors,” for two examples. 

Of course, in addition to 
all this money-and-marketing 
education, artists have another 
option: marry well. "I recently 
visited [Brandon artist] Warren 
Kimble, and he said both he and 
[Vermont printmaker] Sabra 
Field are really lucky that they 
had spouses who were wilhng 
to be a part of the business,” says 
Montstream. Her own spouse, 
Dworshak, manages their gallery 
and greeting-card company and 
handles framing. Montstream 
Studio is a family affair. 

Space is another important 
variable for artists. Montstream 
notes that her customerbase has 


greatly expanded since she moved from 
Union Station to a much more public spot 
Gallery walk-ins now include tourists, 
younger people and downtown employees 
who pop in to buy cards. 

"Having a studio in a public space is 
invaluable,” concurs Robinson, who main- 
tains a small studio in S .P A.C.E. Gallery on 
Pine Street. The location gives her sales 
and feedback from visitors, she says, help - 
ing her figure out who her market is and 
what her work will sell for locally. And it 
provides her with another valuable com - 
modity: the support of other artists who 
are in the sameboat. 0 


INFo 


Alyson B. Stanfield presents the workshop 
"Marketing Strategies for Growing Your Art 
Business' on Saturday and Sunday, April 26 
and 27, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., at Champlain College 
in Burlington. Sponsored by SEABA. $175 pre- 
registration required. Info. 859-9222. burling 
toncityarts.org, seaba.com, artbizcoach.com, 
marenbrown.com, vermontartscouncil.org 


mAr EN Brow N oN mArk Et INg, 
moNEYANDmANAgINgArt ScArEErS 

SEVEN DAYS: Why Is It so difficult for artists to market 

of incompatibility between creative types and finance? 

MAREN BROWN: You've certainly hit upon the ‘big three" in this 
question: marketing, selling and financial management for 
artists. For the past five years, the Vermont Arts Council has 

7he Surprising Truth About Moving Others], which offers an 

their work. We focus on helping artists to find their authentic 


my teaching notes from five years ago. Think of 


: Plenty of artists don't seem to know the first thing about 

MB: We always start with the art. This is the core of any artist 
artists need to build a business that reflects the unique 



as financial management, sales strategies and 




define what makes you unique as an artist and to have the 

find ways to shrink down the business side of things so they 




HERE'S WHAT’S COMING UP: 
Van Cliburn Gold Medalist 
Vadym Kholodenko 4/25 






Slow Cooker 

Theater review: The Spitfire Grill, Northern Stage 



I f spring has put you in the mood for a 
musical, Northern Stage has a cheer- 
ful, polished production of The Spitfire 
Grill for you. The staging is fine, 
though the story is piffle — expect only the 
whipped cream of dessert, not a full meal. 
Still, these empty calories go down easy. 

Though it’s intended as a feel-good 
starting-over story, Spitfire stumbles at 
every structural step. There’s a romance 
but no obstacles to crystallize it. There’s 
a problem that on inspection, is not a 
problem. The closest thing to a villain is a 
guy with old-fashioned ideas. The decision 
by James Valcq (music/book) and Fred 
Alley (lyrics/book) to build a musical out 
of Lee David Zlotoffs 1996 film is itself 
suspect. (Incidentally, the film was shot in 
Peacham, Vt„ in 1995.) 

In the musical version, the story is slow 
starting and never settles on a central arc. 
Percy, a young woman just released from 
prison, picks a small Wisconsin town in 
which to start her new life. Sheriff Joe, her 
parole officer, helps her get a job as a wait- 
ress at the local cafe. It’s owned by salt-of- 
the-earth widow Hannah, whose husband 
died soon after their son was reported 
MIA in the Vietnam War. The tiny town’s 
residents include stiff-necked Caleb, who 


misses the work he had at the now-closed 
quarry and wants his wife to be content 
with housekeeping. Alas, that wife, Shelby, 
is happier waitressing at the cafe alongside 
Percy. Stitching the town together with 
gossip is postmistress Effy, a cafe regular. 

The pot gets its first stir when the close- 
knit community has to decide whether to 
accept Percy, the interloper. It's not much 
of a dilemma. Though Percy needs cooking 


lessons, she’s perfectly capable of keeping 
the cafe humming when Hannah is laid 
up with a broken leg. So, with no galvaniz- 
ing event, the story just skips to the point 
where Percy becomes Hannah’s trusted 
surrogate, Shelby's you-go-girl pal, Caleb’s 
bete noire and Joe’s love interest. Really? 
That all happened because she served 
plates of fried eggs? 

Well, of course, Percy served them 
while everyone was singing. The central 


distraction of musicals is essential, since 
The Spitfire Grill can’t muster conflict or 
fully developed characters. The closest we 
come to a problem is Hannah's desire to 
sell the cafe. The local market has yielded 
no takers, so Percy and Shelby figure it's 
best to give it away as a national contest 
prize. Send in an essay on why you’d be 
the best new owner, include a $100 entry 
fee and, if your essay is chosen, the place is 


yours. Oh, and it would be best if you live in 
a metropolis, you nurse a fantasy — based 
on utter ignorance of rural America — that 
your life would be better in a small town, 
and you tend to think and speak in cliches. 
Winner! 

The premise yields a deluge of letters 
extolling nonurban life that swamps the 
weary locals into realizing how good they 
have it. Mind you, only one of them was 
itching to leave, but Joe is now in love with 


THE CENTRAL DISTRACTION OF MUSICALS IS ESSENTIAL. 

since msmmum cm muster conflict os fully 

DEVELOPED CHARACTERS. 





Percy, so he doesn't need the essays to 
convince him to stay. And dang if the best 
essay isn’t ... well, we need not spoil the 
maudlin ending. 

Perhaps sensing that this wasn’t much 
of an engine to keep a whole musical run- 
ning, Valcq and Alley give several charac- 
ters tragic backstories. We’ll leave these as 
the surprises the authors intended them 
to be, but past events do not constitute 
onstage drama. This kind of storytelling 
relies on accumulating facts to “explain” 
characters, which cheats the audience of 
discovering them and robs the characters 
of human complexity. This is Spitfire's 
grave weakness. 

Costumes by Johanna Cahill and 
Meghan Pearson give each character 
a clear style, and the lighting by David 
M. Upton establishes a great variety of 
moods. The nicely realized set, designed 
by Jordan Janota, blends solid realism in 
the cafe's detailed particulars with styl- 
ized woods outside, capped by a gorgeous 
moon on the sweeping background scrim. 

The venerable Briggs Opera House 
offers a wide stage vista, yet it’s an intimate 
space. That’s why the decision to give 
the performers microphones backfires. 
Not only would their voices have carried 
sans amplification, but they paradoxically 
would have had more presence without it 
— presence that makes live theater excit- 
ing. Instead, we're treated to the Briggs’ 
fine speaker system, which adds artificial- 
ity to performances that are so proximate. 
When a character turns upstage and her 
voice never seems to move, for example, a 
virtue of the playing space is squandered. 

Director Catherine Doherty keeps the 
pace lively, and the actors engage with 
each other so fully that the production has 
great warmth. Doherty stages the solos 
with very limited movement, presumably 
to keep the focus on the vocals. This is fine 
for showcasing the contemplative songs, 
but there are moments when more move- 
ment might better suit the storytelling. 
The show kicks off with Percy’s arrival, 
for instance, and showing the energy of 


her plan for a new life seems to demand 
motion, not an inert solo. 

Some of the big production numbers 
are charming, though, and make it easy 
to lean back and let the pure pleasure of a 
musical blot out any deficiencies. 

As Percy, Amanda Ryan Paige serves 
up a lush torte, alternating no-nonsense 
bluntness with sweet layers of adorable. 
Susann Fletcher handles the script's big 
cliches with conviction, and is careful to 
keep Hannah's heart of gold set on “stun,” 
not “annihilate." Marisa Devetta brings a 
fine soprano to the role of Shelby, and gives 
her feminist evolution as much subtlety as 
the script allows. When the three of them 
get together, they’re enchanting gal pals. 

As grim Caleb, Ben Sargent trudges 
through a role that Valcq and Alley failed 
to make either villainous or engaging. 
Kevin David Thomas, as Joe, has true 
Broadway pipes and presentation, and 
moves smoothly from gruff to puppy-eyed. 
The scene-stealing Charis Leos plays Effy 
with a comic’s precise timing. 

Music director Joel Merrier leads a 
five-man live band. They’re hidden behind 
the scrim and also miked, so the instru- 
ments have the same nondirectional qual- 
ity as the vocals. Even so, the music itself 
is a good reason to see the show. Mercier's 
inventive arrangements blend country/ 
folk guitar and violin with pensive cello 
and keyboard accents. 

The show’s authors can’t muster more 
than cliches to try to capture what's idyllic 
about small-town life. The Northern Stage 
cast can’t redeem those flaws, but it can 
entertain us all the same. © 

INFO 

The Spitfire Grill, music and book by James 
Valcq, lyrics and book by Fred Alley, based on 

Through Sunday, May 4, Tuesdays through 
Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. (except Saturday. April 
26. at 2 p.m.); Thursdays at 2 p.m.; and Sun- 
days at 5 p.m. at Briggs Opera House in White 
River Junction. $35-63. northemstage.org 



ABSTRACT TERRAINS 




Activities include: 

Swimming 

Paris! Speed School 


■ SPORTS&FITNESS 
• PHYSICAL THERAPY 
lKIDS&FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.cc 
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Spring Melt 

Seven Days takes a bite out of Vermont's newest chocolates 

BY SEVEN DAYS STAFF 
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A t fi rst, it was a trickle — then 
a fl ood. After a few months of 
hearing about new chocolat- 
iers and seeing their products 
on the shelves, we realized that Vermont 
is experiencing a chocolate renaissance. 
The state is inundated with innova- 
tive chocolate artisans, from makers of 
single-origin bars to shapers of tru, es 
to bold souls wrangling cacao into new 
forms. It was high time for a Seven Days 
taste survey. 


We fanned out to fi nd the wares of 
local chocolatiers who founded (or re- 
vived) their companies within the past 16 
months or so, and who sell their products 
in at least one retail location. We tried 
to assemble a succinct, robust and rep- 
resentative sample, though we no doubt 
missed a few chocolatiers who meet 

First up were maple tru, es from the 
Vermont Tru, e Company, founded a year 
ago by Stephen and Anna Montanez of 


Mendon. The Montanezes are both alums 
of Johnson & Wales University, where 
Stephen studied pastry and baking. While 
they produce several types of tru, es, the 
maple variety was easiest to fi nd. 

Studio Cacao Chocolatier is a “round 
two” of sorts for owners Kevin and Laura 
Toohey, who ran Hardwick's LUNA 
Chocolate Tru, es for several years. Now 
working in Burlington alongside their 
son, Rowan, the Tooheys source cream 
from Jack Lazor’s Butterworks Farm 


for their intense chocolate tru, es. In 
January, Kevin Toohey told Seven Days 
about the di“ cutties of fi nding new local 
markets for their confections. "I think all 
of the shelf space in northern Vermont 
is fi lied, so it’s really a challenge to get 
[chocolate] in front of the customer,” he 
said. (We found his wares at Vin Bar & 
Shop in Burlington.) 

We came upon the tru, es of Burke 
Mountain Confectionery at Healthy Living 
Market and Cafe — many miles from East 
Burke, where former landscape designers 
Tom and Nancy Taylor craft tru, es fi lied 
with maple or Eden Ice Cider. 

The single-origin chocolate bars of 
Bristol’s Farmhouse Tru, es come exqui- 
sitely wrapped in Japanese paper. Though 
the company was founded several years ago, 
it was recently revived with the bars as a 
new product, write owners Erie LaBounty 
and Eliza La Rocca. 

Single-origin chocolate is also on o’ er 
at Vergennes’ 3 Squares Cafe, where Matt 
Birong makes and sells Kerchner Artisan 
Chocolate bars. Birong is part owner of a 
cacao farm in the Dominican Republic, 
where he helps pick the beans that go into 
the bars. 

Even though the dark chocolate to* ee 
of Barnard's Down to Earth Confections 
didn't fi t the mold — it’s to* ee, after all — 
we couldn't resist picking up two baggies 
ofthestu* for a bonus tasting round. Who 
could resist trying Simply Maine Sea Salt 
or Chioggia Beet and Vanilla To* ee? 

In some cases demand was so high for 
the artisan sweets that even we couldn’t try 
them. Owner Quayl Rewinski was working 
on a new batch of her Quayl’s Chocolates 
during our tasting last week. 

It took all of 10 minutes for us to assem- 
ble a phalanx of Seven Days sta’ ers for the 
di” cult task at hand. Our brave tasters cut 
across many departments: o” ce manager 
Cheryl Brownell, sta* writers Ethan de 
Seife and Kathryn (Katie) Flagg, cofounder 
and coeditor Pamela Polston, designer Rev. 
Diane Sullivan and, of course, the two food 

We plunged in with verve and left the 
room with sugar highs. In a few cases we 
tasted two products from the same choco- 
latier. Here are our impressions. 

CORIN HIRSCH 




cnnn I n\/CD? LISTEN in on local foodies... 
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LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Suppertime 
in Hardwick 

FORMER CLAIRE'S SPOT 
IS REBORN 

Hardwick locavore pioneer 

CLAIRE'S RESTAURANT & BAR closed 

on March 4. But hungry 
residents won’t have long 
to mourn. On May 9, a new 
restaurant will debut at Claire’s 
41 South Main Street location. 

VERMONT SUPPER CLUB is 

the restaurant that peter 


at a reasonable price,” he 
explains. In keeping with the 
supper-club vibe, the restau- 
rant will host musicians at 
least once a week, says Jean 
Marie McLyman. 

Once open, Vermont 
Supper Club will serve lunch 
and dinner Tuesday through 
Sunday. On Friday and 
Saturday, service will stretch 
until 11 p.m. 

The restaurant will offer 
a lighter, bistro-style lunch 


slaw, while traditional steaks 
will be joined by wiener 
schnitzel with roasted-garlic 
spaetzle, melted leeks and 
lingonberries. 

McLyman says he’ll 
concentrate on working with 
local farmers once summer 
arrives. He acknowledges 
that not everything he serves 
will have been raised in the 
Northeast Kingdom, and that 
keeping his prices low while 
supporting area producers 
will be a balancing act, just as 
it was for Claire's. But locals 
are eager to taste the results 
of that endeavor. 


time to move on,” says Dion, 
who at one point offered 187 
different beers at his estab- 
lishment. “I really enjoyed it, 
though. It's a great neighbor- 
hood, and [the Old North 
End] is a humbling place.” 

Since last July, Dion 
has been working with 
partner shawn railey on 
WhatIsPouring.com. The site 
now has 468 active users in 
Burlington and draws data 
from pubs such as three 

NEEDS, CHURCH STREETTAVERN 
and BLUEBIRD BARBECUE. 

Dion plans to hit the road 
in the next few months. He 
says he'll drop in on “great 
beer cities” — including 



long dreamed of opening. 
Peter, who was most recently 
executive chef at Waterbury 
Center’s country club of 
Vermont, says creating a 
restaurant from scratch is the 
realization of one of his life 
goals. “Being in Waterbury, 
we always thought we’d open 
in Stowe," he recalls. “But 
this nice little restaurant in 
a small town is really more 
Jean Marie’s and my speed.” 

McLyman’s concept is in 
the name: He plans a 19405- 
style supper club. “Back in 
the ’40s when [supper clubs] 
were really popular, anybody 
could go out to enjoy dinner 
with their wife or girlfriend 


menu, including fish tacos in 
tequila-lime sauce, prime- 
rib-and-watercress flatbread 
and a range of salads. 

At dinner, that menu will 
expand to include higher- 
end fare. Appetizers will 
include homemade mush- 
room ravioli in a tarragon 
cream sauce, oysters on the 
half shell and a pork rillettes 
crepe. To fit the '40s theme, 
entrees will be mostly of the 
steak-and-seafood variety, 
featuring creative touches 
more welcome today than 
in the supper clubs of yore. 
Pan-seared arctic char will 
be served in a mango beurre 
blanc with jicama-celeriac 


Virtual 

Drinking 

ONE PEPPER GRILL CLOSES — 
AND A SOCIAL DRINKING 
SITE GROWS 

The Old North End has lost 
a craft-beer drinking locale 
— but its owner is staying 
solidly rooted in the beer 

Last Monday, one pepper 
grill owner toby dion closed 
his 3-year-old hot-dogs-and- 
brews eatery to devote his ef- 
forts to WhatIsPouring.com, 
a social drinking website that 
connects drinkers with the 
tap list at their local bars. 

“The lease was up [at 
ONE Pepper], and it was 


Asheville, N.C.; Chicago; 
Austin, Texas; New Orleans; 
Portland, Marne; and 
Portsmouth, N.H. — to 
convince then - bar owners and 
beer lovers to come on board. 


Phantom of 
the Highway 


MOBILE FOOD SCENE 

Eaters who never made it 
to one of chef matt Sargent’s 
pop-up PHANTOM DINNERS will 
soon have another op- 
portunity to try his eclectic 


Explore the cuisine 
of Italy here in Vermont 



126 COLLEGE ST., BURLINGTON 
802.863.5200 
WWW.LAMANTE.COM 

d b 

DINNER 

TUESDAY TO SATURDAY 
FROM 5:00 


Visit 

WWW.LAMANTE.COM 

for details 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink Shop Learn 

Live Music 

Tuesdays 

4/15 - Doug Bono 

4/24 - Languedoc -Roussillon 
Tasting 

reservations required 

30% OFF 

all bottles of wine 

in the bar on Wednesdays! 

Sparkling wines S6 
by the glass 

on Thursdays! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


- GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


II side dishes 

locavore dishes — at a food-truck 
window. 

The 28-foot, midnight-blue phantom 
truck will hit Vermont in late May or 
early June, said Sargent, who spoke 
to Seven Days while driving his newly 
purchased truck up from Florida. In 
coming weeks, the chef — who has also 
worked as a carpenter — will equip 
his new ride with a six-burner stove, 
griddle, fryolator and grill. “I love grilled 
food, and we'll be doing things such as 
grilled chicken satay or grilled porto- 
bello sandwiches,” he said. 

Sargent will also conjure up “food- 
truck versions” of dishes he’s served 
at the multicourse Phantom Dinners. 
Those include “international-style” 
meatballs made from chicken or lamb; 
braised meats over root-vegetable 
purees; and creative veggie dishes and 
salads, such as farro salad with apples 
and bacon. “The food will be a little 
less intricate [than the dinners], but 
we’ll still try and break the mold a little 



bit,” said Sargent, who plans to draw on 
Vermont farms for much of his produce 
and proteins. 

Sargent first toyed with the food- 
truck idea seven or eight years ago, he 
said, and has paid close attention to 
the industry' ever since. The food-truck 
scene hasn't reached saturation, he as- 
serted; “Everyone who looks at it expects 
it to quadruple in the next few years." 

With his wife and partner, nancy 
sargent, the chef hopes to dish up food 
at local microbreweries and events. 
“We’re also keeping our eyes and ears 
open for a lot that we might collaborate 
with other food trucks to rent or occupy 
on a set day of the week,” Sargent said. 

Just follow the streak of blue. 


CONNECT 



Fermentation with Sandor Katz 

isr July 7-18, 2014 

Register by April 25! 

Take * wo wee ^ s this summer to study 
the art and science of fermentation with 
Sandor Katz, the James Beard award 

S - y, ' winning author of The Art of Fermentation. 

. • i q I Students will make a wide variety of fermented 

ff foods and beverages and will learn the basics 

\ 1 it .* i t if of how to ferment almost anything. 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/ summer 

Sterling College 


Working Hands. Working Mine 


Spring Melt «P44 

THEVERMONT TRUFFLE 


Vermont Maple Truffles, $8 for four 
Diane: First thought on appearance: 
Oooooh! Shiny balls! Then I picked one 
up and was surprised that it was kinda 
shaped like a Pac-Man ghost. Outside 
was a little waxy. Inside was crazy sweet 
and very creamy. I didn't really taste the 
maple until later. It kinda snuck up on 
me. A little too sweet for me. 



handsome touch. The super- 
luper-smooth texture was 
pleasant, but the tannic tang — I 
detected red wine — was not so 
exciting to me. Chocolate ga- 
nache inside a chocolate shell 
(or whatever the hell the tech- 
nical term is for the outside 
part of a truffle) is also a bit 
overwhelming. There is such 
a thing as too much choco- 
late, people. I deliver this 
news with heavy shoulders. 


Katie: These little truffles border on 
“too perfect.” They’re shiny, a bit waxy 
and visually uninteresting — a little 
cheap looking. While the interior was 
pleasantly creamy at first bite, it dis- 
solved into graininess after a few mo- 
ments. Overall, these were far too sweet 
for my taste, and the sugar dominated so 
much that it was hard to pick up on any 
other tasting r 



Al ice: Don't get me wrong: Wax lips were 
always my favorite Halloween candy. 
But this didn't taste as good. The low- 
quality “candy melt” taste overwhelmed 
the maple. More salt in the center would 
have made this a more appealing, more 
balanced bite. 

Ethan: This one looked like the waxy 
cherry bonbons of my childhood, but, 
happily, did not taste like them. Though 
it was allegedly maple flavored, the main 
note I got was one of honey. Not very 
maple-y at all. This was pleasant but not 
exciting, and it had a cleaner aftertaste 
than I thought it might. 


Classic Dark Truffles. $29 for a box 
of 15 

Pamela: This was one of a selection that 
came in a beautiful box — floral-designed 
lid, very Japanese. But the truffle I chose 
was kind of overkill, like fudge sauce on 
chocolate ice cream. Nice creamy consis- 
tency in the ganache, but I prefer a little 
contrast to the dark chocolate cover. 

The tannic undertone kept this 
sting, along with what I thought 
is a hint of cinnamon. The clay- 
like texture simply didn't melt 
into ecstasy the way a truffle 
should. Once it did begin melt- 
ing I appreciated the bloom of 
lgy flavor. 

s: Gorgeous box. The truffles 
:ute and homemade looking. The 
outside was very thin, and the inside 
had a kinda funky texture. Very thick 
and fudgelike. Kind of a weird combo. 
I couldn’t figure out the flavor. Didn’t 
taste like much. 

Corin: This truffle had a lumpier ap- 
pearance, almost as if it was filled with 
nuts, and was crisscrossed with abstract 
chocolate lines. No nuts lurked within, 
but its gooey interior had a Russell 
Stover-esque quality. 

Cheryl: This truffle just plain tasted like 
it was trying way too hard. The interior 
and exterior chocolates competed for 
center stage instead of complementing 
each other. I also thought it had too 
much of a liquor aftertaste to it. 


Corin: This was glossy and almost too per- 
fect looking — and then sweet maple lava 
oozed from within. I wouldn't become a 
regular of this truffle, but it’s the kind of 
confection I might give to my aunt. 
Pamela: I found this pleasingly under- 
stated, not hit-you-in-the-face maple, 
and not overly sweet. Very' good but not 
spectacular. 


Katie: Is “chocolaty” too obvious a 
reaction in a survey like this? This 
didn’t grab me as particularly complex 
or interesting. One-dimensional. You 
wouldn’t have to twist my arm to make 
me eat one — it’s a truffle, after all! — but 
I don’t think I’d go back for a second. 
Ethan: Probably the best-looking choc- 
olate in the lot. The swirly icing was a 


Pamela: A bar/bark with a slightly 
crunchy, gritty quality, which I liked. 
The crunch was from coffee beans, and 
the flavor was intensely espresso. Very 
good, but I sure wouldn't eat it at night! 
Corin: I've long been a fan of dark- 
chocolate-covered espresso beans, and if 
1 hadn't eaten thousands of them during 
my life (they were the favor at my wed- 
ding), I would probably have been more 
wowed by these. As it was, I found the 
texture too coarse, the espresso flavor 



Cheryl: I like this one a fair bit. Unlike 
the previous one, I thought the espresso 
and chocolate complemented each other 
rather well, and the texture of the espresso 
allowed the flavor to linger in my mouth. 
Diane: I took a bite and thought, What's 
in this? Am I eating coffee grounds? It 
felt like I was eating something that I 
shouldn’t be eating. 

Alice: I'm not a coffee drinker, so this 
was almost painfully intense for me. Still, 
there was a woody, roasty edge that I ap- 
preciated. Too bad that it overstayed its 
welcome in the form of coffee grounds 
stuck in my teeth. 

Katie: This is like an upscale candy bar: 
a little bit crunchy, a little bit creamy and 
not as tooth-achingly sweet as some of 
the truffles we've already tasted. I’m a 
coffee nut, and so the ground espresso 
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SATURDAY, APRIL12 
PASTRY SALE 

starts at 10 A.M. 

Baklava 

Melomakarona 

Kourabiedes 

DINNER sfflrts of 11 A.M.-7P.M. 
Eat-In • Take-Out 

Chicken Souvlaki 
& Beef Gyro Dinner 

includes Rice Pilaf& Greek Salad 


<8ir®ek 

Corner of Ledge & S. Willard 
Burlington • 862-2155 
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Baleen/ by day. Pizza by night 


197 n. Winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Facebook 


m &ai 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt-.com 




Barrio 

Bakery 


Pizza 

BAR i° 




Diane: The first bite made 
me yell, “Good God! It’s 
like cheese and feet!" Very 
strange taste. Like lemony 
blue cheese. 


Corin: These truffles were 
enormous. I didn’t find the 
slightly lemony interior 
offensive — just strange. 


this is the best all-purpose chocolate bar 
of the bunch. 

Alice: Wrapped in what looked like 
fancy wallpaper, the inside was just as 
pretty with its uneven puzzle-piece 
shapes. Apparently 68-percent cacao is 
right around my sweet spot. This was a 
lovely balance of earthy, mud-and-twigs 
taste with a cherry aftertaste. Sorry, 
though. I didn't detect the prune notes 
mentioned on the label. 

Cheryl: The simplicity of this bar ap- 
pealed to me. Although I was able to 
detect notes of cherry, everything about 
this was subtle, smooth and understated. 
I just enjoyed having the different tastes 
roll over my tongue as the bar melted in 
my mouth. I imagine it would go beauti- 
fully with a latte. 

Ethan: Lovely “etchings” of cacao pods 
were a classy touch. I’ll borrow Katie's 
term: This one smelled pleasantly leafy. 
It had a sharp snap but a smooth mouth- 
feel. It melted quickly and richly, and 
was bitter in a good way. Nice, bracing 
aftertaste. My second favorite of the 
samples. 


Spring Melt < p« 


Sweet Maple Dark Chocolate 
Truffles, $6.95 for a box of two 

Alice: A hint of the white chocolate 
aftertaste inherent in its sister truffle 
didn't mar the deep, complex maple for 
me. The texture was pleasant if some- 
what gummy, but I found this to be a 
smooth, grown-up version of the 
first truffle we tried. 


BURKE MOUNTAIN 
CONFECTIONERY 


Eden Ice Cider Dark Chocolate 
Truffles, $6.95 for a box of two 
Alice: The bright, appealing packag- 
ing and high price tag might have 
given me heightened expectations, but 
this was the biggest disappointment of 
the lot for me. I’m someone who eats 
things because they are “interesting” 
as much as “good." But while I liked 
the tangy apple flavor, the plasticky, 
white-chocolate aftertaste made me 
feel like I’d been ripped off. 


FARMHOUSE TRUFFEES 

68 percent Bolivian Dark Chocolate 
Bar, $4.49 per 1.7-ounce bar 
Katie: The design is unusual and play- 
ful; instead of the expected rectangles, 
the bar is carved up with swooping, 
curved lines, and imprinted with leaves 
and cacao beans. The smell is leafy and, 
for lack of a better word, green, and the 
texture is smooth without being waxy. A 
little bit bitter, a little bit fruity. I think 


72 percent Cacao Nib & Sea Salt 
Bar, $4.49 per 1.7-ounce bar 

Pamela: Dark chocolate with salt — 
yum! Little nibs gave it a slight, dry 
crunch, too. In both flavor and texture, 
it was interesting. I really liked this 


Cheryl: I also thought this a very 
respectable chocolate bar. It had 
more pop than the previous 
bar. It was definitely brighter 
and sharper in its flavor. 
The gritty texture was a bit 
distracting for me, but the 
flavor that the cacao nibs 
added Was very nice. 


Alice: I disagree with Cheryl about 
the salt. Its flaky crunch amid melting 
chocolate kept each bite interesting for 
me. It also served to lift the potentially 
muddy flavor of the darker chocolate, 
like a fruit-flavored spotlight. 


Corin: While grainier than its sister bar, 
this was brighter, and a tiny hit of salt 
brought its flavors to life. It packed a 
lot of personality into a small space. My 


Ethan: Chocolate plus salt equals hap- 
piness. The salt added notes of slightly 
acidic brightness. Fairly complex in both 
taste and texture. 


Cheryl: With a touch of the 
same sourness as in the pre- 
vious truffle, the maple in 
this one played more nicely 
and allowed for a better- 
rounded taste. I liked the 
almost smoky taste of the maple, but 
still would have preferred it had it been 


Diane: Made me think of pancakes. 
Smooth and thick texture. Kindayummy, 
but still had the weird cheesy aftertaste. 


Katie: Simple and sophisticated, with a 
strong maple scent I liked the creamy, 
dense texture. These taste like a sug- 
arhouse in March: maple, maple and 
more maple. My only complaint was the 
slightly alcoholic aftertaste. 


Ethan: Too strongly maple-tasting for 
my liking. Maple is fine and all, but this 
was like four-times-distilled Grade B. A 
bit overwhelming. 


Ethan: Though I’m the only one 
in the group to have this opinion, 
this was my favorite of the bunch. I 
liked the slightly salty, almost sour- 
cream-like flavors, and I appreciated 
the not-too-snappy texture of the 
jacket (there’s the word!) balanced 
against the not-too-creamy texture 
of the ganache. A weird, complex and 
very tasty chocolate. 


Pamela: A dark chocolate mound 
with a pale yellow, creamy filling. This 
turned out to taste fruity (unidentifi- 
able, but tangy) and just kind of weird. 
There was a smoky aftertaste. Did not 
care for this one. 
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Di ane: Smells like fudge Very 
tart and interesting taste. Felt 
like the moisture was sucked 
right out of my tongue. 


Katie: The small, rectangular 
design of the bar struck me 
as a little boring at first, but 
after tasting this particular 
chocolate, I realized the 
design serves a purpose: 
A little square of this goes a 
long way. This was fruity, acidic and 
complex. I’d reach for a tiny nibble after 
dinner. © 


Ethan: This was even weirder 
than [the Eden Ice Cider truffle], 
my favorite, apparently because 
the maker used a totally differ- 
ent kind of bean. Those beans 
imparted a tangy, sour taste that 
was not totally unlike pome- 
granate. But I'd rather just eat a 
pomegranate. 




KERCHNER 
ARTISAN CHOCOLATE 


$7 per 2.2-ounce bar 

Pamela: This one smelled like hot 
fudge sauce. But the flavor was fruit- 
tart, like chocolate-covered Smarties 
or Skittles. Kind of a tannic/metallic 
aftertaste, like a little aluminum foil got 
in there. It was a little bright tasting for 
me, but it seemed like a high-quality 
product nonetheless. 





» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


The Perfect Portion 



tel 


clubI 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


We are a home bakery with a passion for local, eclectic, handmade 
doughnuts. We make doughnuts Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 

Visit our website at thedoughnutdilemma.com 
or give us a call at 802.503-2771 to order today. 

WE DELIVER! 
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calendar 

APRIL 9-16, 2014 


WED.9 

activism 

CITIZEN DIPLOMACY: A LECTURE: Attorney Sandy 
College. 6:15 p.m. Free. Info. 862-9616. 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: Monks from Namgyal 

business 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: CENTRAL 
VERMONT CHAPTER MEETING: Drawing on 30 

$7-10. Info. 503-0219. 


Free. Info. 718-931 


LAMA CHOPATSOG OFFERING:' ose pursuing a 
Barnet. 6:30-7 p.m. Donations. Info. 633-4136. 


fiin 

CO MMUNITY CINEMA: T 


476-8825. 


'VOICES ACROSS THE DIVIDE': Dl 

food & drink 

WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN:Oenophlles get over 

$12. Info. 860-9463. mellssashahady@vtdrlnk.com. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Players put their strategies to the 


VETERANS EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
INFORMATION NIGHT:Representatives from 

Rutland Armory. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 485-2712. 

environment 

'INVESTING IN THE GREATER GOOD' PANEL 

llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
TOM GOLDTOOTH: Detailing Native American 


health &fi tness 

MINDFULNESS & MOVEMENT CLASS: A guided 

p.m. Donations Info. 540-0820. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner and 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US ATCALENDAR@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



® 


CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 



V 



Striking a Chord 

When pianist Christopher O'Riley performs, audiences are likely to hear 
Rachmanino 0 and Radiohead in the same sitting. Beginning with his 2003 debut 
True Love Waits — which earned Rolling Stone’s only four-star review for a 
classical pianist — the award-winning artist has secured a reputation for genre- 
bending programming. With the help of his a° able personality, this dialogue 
between the musical past and present grants audience members access to works 
that span centuries and styles. The innovative performer takes the stage with 
selections from Out of My Hands , which features the music of Nirvana, Pink 
Floyd, Elliott Smith and others. 


CHRISTOPHER O'RILEY 

Tuesday, April 15,7 p.m., at Casella "eater, Castleton State College. $10-15. Info, 468- 
1119. christopheroriley.com 



This Boy’s Life 

Justin Torres loathes the phrase “write what you know.” Claiming the adage 
is impossible to avoid, the acclaimed novelist told the SFGate that instead, 
"everybody should write what they have to.” The New York native heeds his own 
advice in his award-winning debut, We the Animals. Supported by the skeleton 
of Torres' childhood, the book follows three biracial brothers whose formative 
years are defi ned by their unyielding bond and the domestic abuse between their 
white mother and Puerto Rican father. Driven by gripping, lyrical prose, this 
coming-of-age tale tackles themes of race, violence and sexuality head-on. 

JUSTIN TORRES 

Monday, Aprill4, 7:30 p.m., at Haybarn "eatre, Goddard College, In Plalnfl eld. Free. 

Info, 454-8311.justin-torres.com 




W ith a mission to explore "the art and heart of 

aging," the Full Circle Festival reimagines growing 
old gracefully. ' e vision of local fi Immaker Camilla 
Roclewell, this weekend fete features nearly 100 events wfl 
that address the multifaceted journey into the golden 
yearS.yAiming to create intergenerational conversation 
aboutthis life phase, diverse offerings include visual art.^P^ 
performances, music, comedy, workshops and more. 1 
Award-Winning poet Naomi Shihab Nye (pictured) kicks ■■ 
things off with a reading of her work and the keynote 
address; "A Shadow or a Friend: How Words Travel 
With Us All the Way." ' e festivities open on Saturday M 

with theconstruction of a Native American medicine I 
wheel arid continue through Sunday, with activities 1 
ranging from fi Im, food and fi tness to talks, theater 
and beyond. Filling this comprehensive schedule 
is a plethora of local talent. Notable acts include 
the jazz vbpal trio Blue Gardenias, who join pianist 
Tom Clearfr in a musical romp throuidi jazz, country | 

and rock, [fence lovers get their thrilFwith fan 
favorites J®i Kulu Dance and Drum {eater, whose 
West African rhythms keep the beat In a family- 
friendly show. Coming, well, fulilcircle; the event 


FULL CIRCLE FESTIVAL 

Friday, April 11 , 7-8 p.m.; Saturday, . 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday, April 13, 9 a.m.- 
Burlington locations. $15-20; $35 1 
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■ The Baltimore Su 


northern 

STAGE 


xfTIV- •' ' 

802-296-7000 Through May 4 

White River Junction, VT 
www.northernstage.org > 


MUSIC the MAINSTAGE 


ARTURO D'FARRILL 
5 THE AFRO LATIN 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

Saturday, April 19 at 8 pm 

lulticultiiral Affairs through the UVM President's Ir 


RHONDA VINCENT 
AND THE RAGE 

Thursday, April 24 at 7:30 pm 


4ESai» 

— www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn today! 


|_q s Sat April 12, 7:30 PM 

Angeles 
Guitar SS 
Quartet 


vpr 


802 - 728-6464 




language 

ENGLISH ASA SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 



ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parle ftafrano? 



music 

DOUGIE MACLEAN: Scotlands's preeminent 





words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


JESSICA FIEVRE: The prolific novelist considers 
her native country in ’Writing Haiti: Myth, Culture 


North field. 8 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: Be 

POETRY CLASS: Author Marjorie Ryerson leads 


the 2013 Vermont Reads book. Poetry 180. Jewish 
ter; limited space. Info, waterO50BO@gmail.com. 

POETS AS HISTORIANS: Area poets celebrate 

VERMONT AUTHORS READING: Tyler Mason. Jerry 


THU. 10 


activism 

CLAYTON THOMAS-MI 

SHIFTING SANDS: THE CHANGING LANDSCAPE OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST: Tony Badran of Foundation for 


Outlet noon-12:45 p.m! Free. Info. 658-2433. 



AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: Tax counselors 

CATWALK FOR WATER: Music, fashion and hair 

GLORKIAN WARRIOR: THE TRIALS OF GLORK' 
VIDEO GAME LAUNCH PARTY & ROCK SHOW: 


NFINITY CHAMPIONS LEAGUE CHEERLEADING 
SCREENING: Action-packed routines hit the big 

Cinemas, South Burlington! 7:30 p.m. $12.50. Info, 

'VOICES ACROSS THE DIVIDE’: See WED.9, First 
Info. 229-4011, mhage56@yahoo.com. 
VERONIQUE DOISNEAU' & 'A FAMILY FINDS 
ENTERTAINMENT: Presented in conjunction with 

Middlebury College. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 


iSALUOi: A WINE AUCTION & VERMONT FOOD 


865-7166. 

SOCIAL MEDIA DROP-IN CUNIC: Flummoxed 

SPRING BLOOMSI FASHION SHOW & LUNCHEON: A 


health & fitness 


South Burlington, 11:30 a.m,-l:30 p.m. $65. info, 
TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer ques- 


film 

MONADNOCK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

LOSE WEIGHT & FEEL GREAT: Referencing dietary 

register. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

AFTER SCHOOL MAKER SERIES: ORIGAMI 
BRACELETS & CHAINS: Youngsters ages 8 and up 

p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 
Memorial Library. Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

VERMONT INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
HOMESCHOOLING SERIES: Kids and their adult 

of Natural Science. Ouechee. 10-11:30 a.m. $13-15; 
preregister; free for adults. Info, 359-5000. ext. 223. 


music 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Reed. Rosin and 

lunch. Info, 864-6515. 

seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Kate Krieder 

Williston Town Hall. 6-7:30 p.m. $30 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info. 658-1900, exL 3903, 


'NEARLY LEAR': With storytelling, music and 


SHIRLEY JOHNSON: Referencing photographs 

event, which draws 70.000 people. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 6:30-8:30 p,m. Free. 

SUE MORSE: The founder of Keeping Track de- 

theater 

Union Middle 8 High School. Swanton, 7 p.m. $7-10. 
Info, 868-2263. 

'A CLOCKWORK ORANGE': Andrew W. Smith 

Wright Memorial Theater, Middlebury College, 8:30 
p.m. $6-12. Info. 443-3168. 

'GURU OF CHAT: See WED.9. Through 7:30 p.m. 


THU.10 » P.54 
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879.9492 ■ MAPLE TREE PLACE • WILLISTON 
MAY 1ST MAY 3RD MAY RTH 

$4 HOUSE $6 DOS XX LAGER 

MARGARITAS 24 OZ. CANS GER 

24 UZ. UflNb 

MAY 2ND MAY 4TH $5 HOUSE MARGARI 

$5 SANGRIA $3 DOS XX DRAFTS $4 DOS XX DRAFTS 
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What’s your vision for 
homeownership? 

Perhaps we can help. We're a locally based non-profit offering 
Vermonters low-interest loans and the ability to choose a local 
lender. So go ahead, dream big, and give us a shout. 
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'Z This exhibition Is sponsored by: UVM Department or Art and Art History’s Mollle Ruprecht Fund 


THU.10 « P.S3 


LES MISERABLES': 

7:30 p.m. $21-35. Info. 863-5966. 

NATIONAL THEATER LIVE: 'FRANKENSTEIN': 


comedy 

80B MARLEY: Having graced the stages of 


'TWELFTH NIGHT': Shelburne Players present 


8:30 p.m. Free. Inro. 654-2795. 

MILITARY WRITERS SYMPOSIUM: See WED.9. 8 


POEMCITY: 8ASEBALL WITH BUDBILL & 
BARASCH: Home run! David Budbill and Charles 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Into. 223-3338. 


Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. S23. Info. 
603-646-2422. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'WAR HORSE': A 

I. Town Hall Theatre. Woodstock, 7:30-10:30 p.m. 


OUR TOWN: Lost Nation Theater opens its 2014 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.9. 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE': Harwood Union 
High School interprets this 2002 Broadway hit 


community 

BARGAIN DRESS BASH: Teens say yes to the dress 

benerit Essex CHIPS. Essex CHIPS & Teen Center. 
Essex Junction, 3-7 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6982. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 
p.m' $14. Info, 862-2269. 

'GATSBY': A HIP-HOP DANCE PRODUCTION: More 

Burlington. 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. $17-19. Info. 863-6600 


QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Sarah Blair and 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Inro. 877-6648. 

TANGO DANCE SOCIAL: Movers and groovers 

To, 862-2269. 



FUNDRAISER DINNER & SILENT AUCTION: Diners 

6-7:30 p.m. $30: preregister. Info. 863-1104, 

SPRING FLING AUCTION: Neighbors fill 

Middlebury. 6 p.m. $10-12.50. Info. 


FULL CIRCLE FESTIVAL: A weekend of per- 


SAMN STOCKWELL & PAMELA 
HARRISON: The local poets excerpt 

poerteTvTu^^^Ml^Tat&Griii. fairs & festivals 

Randolph, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 728-4305. 

SPRING FORWARD CREATIVE WRITING 

Info, 877-2211. 

VANESSA MONTFORT: Discussing her crime 

cities. John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill Building, UVM. 

Burlington, 3:30-5:45 p.m. Free. Info, 656-3196. 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION: 'B.I.G.: BIG. INTENSE. GOOD BOOKS: 

Eliot's Mrdd/emarch. Cobleigh Public Library. 


film 

BRITISH ARROWS: THE BEST UK COMMERCIALS: 

Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H.. 
7 p.m. $5-8. Info, 603-646-2422. 

FLY FISHING FILM TOUR: Highlights and short 

films, 7 p.m. $15. Info, 388-7245. 


FRI.ll 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


'FREEDOM & UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE. PART 

Randolph. 5:30 & 7:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 549-3243. 

MONADNOCK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burllngton. noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to rerine their 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 
CRAFTERNOON: Students In grades 4 through 

Library, Essex Junction. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

DISCO DANCE PARTY: Youngsters and their 
Rockin' Ron. Buttered Noodles. WHliston, 5:30-7:30 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 
Free. Info' 434-3036. 


FAMILY MOVIE: Kristen Bell. Josh Gad and Idina 

Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MAGGIE'S KNIT NIGHT FOR YOUTH: Veteran 

6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 6curly2@gmail.com. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 


VOICES ACROSS THE DIVIDE’: See WED.9. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
229-4011. mhage56@yahoo.com, 

food & drink 

ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT FISH FRY: Folks feast on bakec 

535 per family of five. Info. 453-2488. 

ARTFUL EATING & GARDENING: A BENEFIT FOR 
THE VERMONT COMMUNITY GARDEN NETWORK: 

Outlet. 4:30-7 p.m. $15-18: cash bar. Info. 861-4769. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AWAROS DINNER: Area professionals join keynoter 

5-9 p.m. S45: cash bar. Info. 524-2444. 

LADIES AUXILIARY ENCHILADA COOK OFF: Diners 
music by the Brown's River Band follows. VFW 


games 

BOARD GAME NIGHT: A wide variety of tabletop 

Public Library. Middlebury. 6:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers or all ages join 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 




Qigong Class 

Wednesday evenings for 10 weeks 
Beginning Wednesday, April 16, 6-7 p.m. 

Taught by Arthur Makaris, who has been practicing 
Qigong for over 30 years. Arthur is a licensed 
Acupuncturist and master of Chinese martial art 

NORTHERN DIPPER QIGONG WILL FOCUS ON: 
Essence, Breath and Mind 
Physical and Energetic Alignment 
Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 

Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 

167 Pearl St, Essex Junction 
www.completechinesemedicine.com 

To register, call 879-7999 


22 and under. Info, B65-9677. 

music 

ANNEMIEKE SPOELSTRA & JEREMIAH MCLANE^ 

BRICK CHURCH MUSIC SERIES: Classical gultar- 

Memorial Library. Old Brick Church, Williston. 7 p.m. 
$8-12. Info. 764-1141. 

FRIDAY JAZZ JAM: BESSETTE QUARTET: Special 

MICHELE FAY & TIM PRICE: The pair bring seam- 
Tinmouth Old Firehouse. 7:30 p.m. $10 suggested 

MINOR ADJUSTMENTS INVITATIONAL- SUNY 

. Hawkins Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y..7 


PANACHE QUARTET: Four ferocious fiddlers bring 
out the Cabin Fever Series. Walkover Gallery & 

POEM CITY: BROWN BAG POETRY: SPEAK TO ME: 

A PROGRAM OF WORDS AND CHAMBER MUSIC: 

noon. Free: bring a bag lunch. Info. 223-3338. 

THE TEETOTALLERS: Combining charm and 

UVM Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington. 
$16-28. Info. 663-5966. 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: Flutist Laurel Ann Maurer, 

FRI.il » P.56 


JAM 


>- at Shelburne Museum 

< 

O April is Jazz Appreciation Month (JAM). Start 
a: your weekends off with cool Jazz all month long. 


5-7 p.m. Tickets: $15; Members $12. Tickets at the door. 


Bessette Quartet, with special guest 
Mark van Gulden 


Pine Street Jazz and a glassblowing 
performance by artist Charlotte Potter 

Eight 02 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 










calendar 



could 

use 

rental 

income. 


$2,500 ROOM MAKEOVER 

ONL y $ 69/mo 


$5,000 ROOM MAKEOVER 

ONLY $100 


$1 0,00 ROOM MAKEOVER 

ONLY $070 „ 


1 ) Choose a room that needs help: 

□ Living Room, 1^ Family Room, □ Dining Room, □ Bedroom 

2 ) Allow us to help you transform your Home, Apartment or Condo into the awesome space 
you desire. 

3) Our sales and design associates are good listeners, trained in space planning 

and in creating solutions. 1 - 


4 ) Together we will get it right! 


BURLINGTON 

FURNITURE 


Finding you just the right person 


VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


A CLOCKWORK ORANGE 1 : See THU.10, 7:30 p.m. 
LES MISERABLES': See THU.10. 

MONTY PYTHON'S 'SPAMALOT': the Vermont 

Municipal Building, 7 p.m. $8-10. Info. 754-2187. 
'OUR TOWN’: The Colonel Town Players dive into 

Colebrook. N.H..7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 603-246-8998. 
OUR TOWN: See THU.10. 8 p.m. 

THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.9. 

‘THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE': 


'TWELFTH NIGHT: See THU.10. 

words 

THE BEST OF THE BURLINGTON WRITERS 
WORKSHOP 2014: Readings, live music, games 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.9. 10:30 
FULL CIRCLE FESTIVAL: NAOMI SHIHAB NYE: 

Ira Allen Chapel. UVM. Burlington. 7 p.m. $25. Info, 
MUO SEASON BOOK SALE: See WED.9. 10 a.m.- 
POEMCITY: SYDNEY LEA: Vermont's poet laureate 

Fine Arts, Montpelier, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

POEMCITY: THE POEM AS DRAMATIC UNIT 
WORKSHOP: Vermont Poet Laureate Sydney 


SAT.12 

agriculture 


518-523-5812. 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: See WED.9. 10 a.m.-4 

bazaars 

MADE IN VERMONT MARKETPLACE: From wine 
a.m. $5-6. Info. 865-5202' 


KAMIKAZE COMEDY: Using audience prompts 

show. 6:30 p.m.; adult show. 8:30 pun. $5-10. Info. 
578-4200. 


community 

BUILDING COMMUNITY THROUGH ASTRONOMY: 
INTERGENERATIONAL STEM LEARNING: Locals 

Public Library. 3-4:30 p.m. 802-586-9683. 

CAMBRIDGE AREA ROTARY BUNCO: Folks gather 

GLOBAL YOUTH SERVICE DAY: Kids and adults 


JEWELRY WORKSHOP: Participants ages 14 and up 


LAST CHANCE CONTRA DANCE: Potluck fare foels 

Hardwick, 5:30 p.m. $5-25 suggested donation; 

STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY SHOWCASE: Advanced 

7 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 229-4676. 

SWING DANCE WITH PINE STREET JAZZ: Folks of 

448-2930, vtswingsiPgmail.com. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA CONTRA DANCE 
& CONCERT: David Kaynor calls the steps at this 


EGG DROP CONTEST: Folks of all ages craft con- 

Fl REHOUSE-THEMED AUCTION & DINNER: Past 

IDENTITY THEFT: Constance Archer details differ- 

Mountain Coop. Montpelier. 12:30-1:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 

OPEN HOUSE/SUN PARTY: Sky gazers join 

Peacham. 1-4 p.m. Free. Info. 313-205-0724. 
SIMULATOR SATURDAY: Motorcycle fans get a 

p.m. Free. Info. 497-0233. 

VERMONT STAGE COMPANY 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

6:30 p.m. $50; preregister; cash bar. Info, 862-1497, 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


fairs & festivals 


p.m. Regular admission, $9.50-12.50; free for kids 
FULL CIRCLE FESTIVAL: See FRI.ll. E a.m.-9:30 p.m. 


'LORE': Saskia Rosendahl plays the title role in 

ing World War II. In German with English subtitles. 
Middlebury College, 3 & 8 p.m. Free Info, 443-3168. 

MONADNOCK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

See THU.10. 

food & drink 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

Montpelier, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. 

GREEK PASTRY SALE & DINNER: Phyllo-dough 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET. Crafts. 

Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 

ROAST TURKEY SUPPER: Diners feast on a 

Church. 5-6:30 p.m. S4-8; takeout 
available Info. 877-3150. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS 
MARKET: More than 50 vendors sell n 


CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players put strate- 

LEAPING LAMBS & SHEAR DELIGHTS: Families 

felt. Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-l p.m. $10-12 per 

MEET CURIOUS GEORGE: Little ones get acquaint- 




10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Inlb. 753-7269. 

SUGAR ON SNOW: Folks welcome spring with ma- 

WINE & CHEESE TASTING: Thunder Kittens "Lite' 



health & fitness 


GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: 


BABY & CHILD EXPO SPRING PLAY DAY: Vendors 

the day. Berlin Elementary School. 10 a.m. & 2 p.m. 


PAPER MARIONETTES: Judy Sgantas helps kiddos 

9:30-11:30 a.m. $25; preregister. Info. 253-8358. 
SARAH DILLARD: A quirky chicken embarks on the 

Gifts. Hlnesburg. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for imagi- 
Free. Info, 448-3350. 

STORY EXPLORERS: TURTLES: What makes these 

10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission, $9.50-12.50. 
Inlb. 877-324-6386. 

music 

CATAMOUNT BLUEGRASS JAM: Bob Amos leads 

p.m. $44.75. Info. 775-0903. 

COUNTERPOINT: Nathaniel G. 

ments in 'Sings Mir Zaynen Do (We 


HAYWIRE: The local quintet effortlessly blends 

JASPER STRING OUARTET: Emotionally charged 

p.m. $6-18. Info. 748-2600. 

802-476-8188. Info. $16-27. 

THE JOHNNY CLEGG BAND: South Africa’s 

Lebanon Opera House, N.H..7:3D p.m. $27-47. Info, 
603-448-0400. 

LOS ANGELES GUITAR OUARTET: The Grammy 

Music Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. S20-40. Info. 

PATRICK FITZSIMMONS & FRIENDS: The singer- 

free for teens and kids. Info. 388-6863. 


Experienced & Professional Seamstresses - Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring - Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 


Fresh. Filtered. Free. 


Sign up to receive a house 
blend of local news served up 
in one email by Seven Days. 



Together, Better Choices 

...like cooperative partnerships with 
community organizations. 





City Market is proud to partner with the Northeast Organic Farming 
Association of Vermont NOFA-VT is a statewide, Member-based 
non-profit,made up of farmers, gardeners, and people who care about 
food. As a leader in Vermont’s agricultural movement, NOFA-VT works 
to support and expand Vermont’s food system with programs that train 
farmers, educate consumers, and increase access to local and organic food. 
Together we can build a new food economyl 
Learn more at www. nofavt org 


City; (5 


82 S Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 05401 
V-^ Open 7 days aweek, 7 a.m. - 11 p.m 
JVl.fll'KjCt (S02) 861-9700 www citymarket. coop 


SAT.12 » P.58 



calendar 


GET THE KIND OF CLEAN THAI ONLY 
COMES FROM ATEAM OF SPECIALISTS, 


10% OFFS™, 


802 - 652-2402 



Referred for a reason. 


The Maids are professionals who, for maximum efficiency, split up to focus on their 
areas of expertise: kitchen, bathroom, dusting or vacuuming. They follow a rigorous 
22-step deep cleaning system and use back pack vacuums with HEPA filtration for 
a far more thorough clean. Learn more at Maids.com. 



PSYCHOLOGY 


Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, Intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development as 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master's in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

L e/tm vnore! 

□ 654-2206 [XT Saint Michael’s 

Q smcvt.edu/psych COLLEGE iwi NDiD 

Q psych@smcvt.edu graduate programs 



outdoors 

BIRO MONITORING WALK: Experienced birders lead 



seminars 

3D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 



ACADIAN GENEALOGY RESEARCH: Mike Sevigny 



sports 


FUNDAMENTAL HELD HOCKEY CLINIC: Members 



UPPER VALLEY ROLLER DERBY: The Upper Valley 



JASON FRISHMAN: The FolkToods’ rounder 



theater 

'A CLOCKWORK ORANGE': SeeTHU.lO. 

'LES MISERABLES': See THU.IO. 1 & 7:30 p.m. 



MONTY PYTHON'S 'SPAMALOT': See FRI.ll. 


POP-UP PLAYS FESTIVAL: Six seasoned pla 



words 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See WED.9. 10 a 
POEMCITY: VERANDAH PORCHE: Accompan 



POEMCITY: MODERN VILLANELLE WRITING 
WORKSHOP: ReTerencIng verse From Sherm- 






SUN. 13 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: See WED.9. 10 a 


UKRAINIAN EGG PAINTING DEMO: Theresa 



bazaars 

MADE IN VERMONT MARKETPLACE: See I 




SCRAPBOOKING: Paper crarters share Ideas 



dance 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: All ages and skill le 



fairs &festivals 


film 


DARTMOUTH FILM SOCIETY: 'THE ROYAL 
TENENBAUMS': Movie lovers screen Wes 



food & drink 


PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Neighbors pile their 





: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE ATS 


health & fitness 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE WELLNESS DAY: Folks align 




WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: □ 

theater 

CHANDLER'S ISSUES PLAY SERIES: With humor 


p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 985-3999. 
HOMEWORK HELP: Albany College of Pharmacy 

noon-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7E16. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Kiddos up 
sic. dance and a puppet show. Buttered Noodles, 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

ANNEMIEKE SPOELSTRA & JEREMIAH MCLANE: 

80 GH 0 S TASLAKJIAN: Accompanied by pianist 


'LES MISERABLES': See THU.10, 1 p.m. 
THE MET UVE IN HD SERIES: See SAT.12. 
OUR TOWN: See THU.10. 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.9. 5 p.m. 


DANIEL LUSK: The local poet shares verse from 




MON. 14 


Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh. NX 4 p.m. Free. Info. 
518-565-0145. 

MIDDLEBURY WIND ENSEMBLE: The community 

Holley Hall. Bristol. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

NOW PLAYING NEWPORT' MUSIC SERIES: 

UKULELE MELE: Lovers of the Hawaiian instru- 

Burlington. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT CONCERT BAND: 


3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776. 
VANCE GILBERT: A mainstay of 


MEDICINAL PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist Rebecca 

S12. Info. 552-0727. rebecca.dalgin@gmail.com. 


SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 

Fire Studio. Burlington. 5:30-6:45 p.m. $15. Info, 

environment 

INTRODUCTION TO ECOLOGICAL DESIGN & 
PERMACULTURE: Ecological designer Lily 



fairs & festivals 


SOYO 

FROZEN YOGURT 


CHOOSE BETTER 

CHOOSE LOCAL 


■ Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 
• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking 


696 Pine Street, Burlington 


POETRY UNPLUGGED: Lit lovers read their favorite 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION: NEW ENGLAND UNCOVERED': 


&tlto Hatr. 

Jxatitcal B>ottnt). 
pab Stttttuiic. B>tone ®caf. 


rjr?- 

¥ 



games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.9, 7 p.m. 
TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick 


M0N.14 » P.60 


pBcctfiobcn. 

©riginal iMr&CotT iTlttsmaii. 


Ludwig rocked 19th century 
Vienna writing and performing 
music we still play today. 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

101.7 fm 




calendar 


Looking for a Career in Information Technology? 



Become a 

Distributor Application 

Support Specialist 

with Vermont Information Processing 

vip 


YOU’LL GET... 


YOU’LL LEARN... 


Eight weeks of education 
at no cost (unpaid) 

Full-time positions available 
One year of mentoring in a 
state-registered apprenticeship 
Starting wage of $16/hr after 
successful completion of education 
Performance-based increases: $17.50/hour after six 
months; $!9.00/hour after one-year apprenticeship 
Overtime available based on manager discretion 
Employer benefits include: Comprehensive 
health care coverage, Employee Stock Ownership 
Plan (ESOP), 401k Plan, Tuition Reimbursement. 
On-site Daycare, On-site Fitness Center Fitness 
Reimbursement 

VSAC grants available to qualified Vermont residents 

to cover living expenses 

No cost to participate for qualified VT residents 


• Data and Database 
Management 

• Networking 

• IT Hardware & Software 

• IBM iSeries Servers 

• VIP Applications & Data Flow 

• Supply Chain & Inventory 
Management 

• Beverage Industry Operations 

• Customer Service Skills 
& Techniques 


Your Growth is Our Growth. 

No experience required! 
Apply online before May 12 
at vthitec.org 


The ITAR Program (Information Technology Apprecnticeship Readiness) is a partnership of: 

’ ^VERMONT 


s 



A WORKSHOP IN 
KNOWING & WORTH 

A Channeled Workshop in Conscious Transformation with 

Paul Selig 


Sunday, April 27 th wKB 

Hilton Burlington / 10am-5pm 

60 Battery Street, Burlington, VT 


ranncled Text 


I Internationally acclaimed author and channel Paul 
I Selig will lead a deeply transformational workshop 
t where participants will be supported in moving to 
the next level of their spiritual evolution. 
Register at: paulselig.com/events 
$125 Registration fee 
For questions, contact Noah Perabo: 
noah@podelltalent.com or 917.406.7968 


M0N.14 « P.59 


TUE.15 


PANORAMIC EASTER EGGS: Using provided materi- 


ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 


MORETOWN PLAYGROUP: Tykes bum off energy 
Moretown Elementary School, 9:30-11 a.m. Free. 
MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

per family. Info, 878-4918. 

READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentors foster a 


STORIES FOR PRESCHOOLERS: Little ones ages 

Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids In PJs 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 


LGBT BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: Bibliophiles 

223-3338 or 223-7035. 

MONDAY NIGHT OUT!: Kitty Von Tease hosts this 

up. Info, 860-9463, melissashahady@vtdrink.com. 

music 

MIDDLEBURY WIND ENSEMBLE: See SUN.13. 


business 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
MIDDLEBURY CHAPTER MEETING: Janet Cooper 

503-0219. 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: STOWE 
CHAPTER MEETING: Jo Sabel Courtney shares 

Eagle Resort Stowe. 8:30-10:30 a.m. 59-11. Info. 
503-0219. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient tradi- 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

required. Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 


education 

BURLINGTON FOREST PRESCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: 

6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 310-7028. infoGFburlington- 


MEDICINE BUDDHA PUJA: A healing practice helps 
p.m. Donations. Info, 633-4136. ' 


seminars 

CRAIGS LIST WORKSHOP: A lecture-based session 


words 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.9. 
JUSTIN TORRES: The acclaimed author excerpts 

Plainfield, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 454-8311. 
MUST-READ MONDAY: Claire Messud's 7he Woman 

Junction. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION: ' OUTSIDERS: THOSE WHO FELL 
OUTSIDE THE CULTURAL NORM': Bookworms 

Library, Colchester. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 


fairs &festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See SAT.12. 10 


College, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1200. 


7 p.m. Free; first come, first served. Info, 540-3018. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 


health & fitness 


Free: preregister. Info. 272-8923, 

B, Burlington. 7 a.m. $13. Info, 522-3691. 

VINYASA AT THE VINEYARD: Si 

Vineyard. 6:15 p.m. $13. Info, 985-8222. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



language 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 

INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 



music 

CHRISTOPHER O'RILEY: In Out of My Hands." the 



UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA: Yutaka Kono conducts an evening 



MICHAEL H. SHUMAN: The economist, attorney 



theater 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.9. 



WED. 16 

SAND MANDALA PAINTING: See WED.9. 10 a.m.-4 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver 



WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
BURLINGTON CHAPTER MEETING: Commercial 



community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 



conferences 

UVM STUDENT RESEARCH CONFERENCE: A day- 




9th Annual £C\\0 GffiM 

April 12-27 


Join us for a 16-day celebration of 
MUD at the 9th annual Earth Weeks' 
MudFest! Muddy activities include the 
mud fling from the top floor at 2:30 
plus muddy fun at the mud-tables. 

Great food from Sugarsnap 
including edible bugs for the 
adventurous and brave! 



Spring 

Back^ 

SHAPE 

10% OFF 
4 MONTHS 

-DR- 

25% OFF 
YEARLY 

OFFER EXPIRES 4/15/14 


W" SPORTS & FITNESS " 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
W KIDS 8 FITNESS 


Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEVT.COM (8021 860-EDGE 133431 i INFOS EOGEVT.COM 

GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVmESI 





Optical 

Center 

1 \ VH l V\\ 1 07 Church Street 
\\\\\' BUrlin9t0n * 8M_ 7146 


SCORE M KeyBank 

■ ,=r o-rr 


Retirement Strategies 
for Women 


How do you plan for quality of life in the 
future if you’re not planning for it today? 


Join us for a workshop 

Wednesday, May 7, 5:30PM & learn 
the importance of saving for retirement. 


Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA™ 

861-7988 I JoannThibault.com 
354 Mountain View Dr., Colchester 


: LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE VEIILA 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PFIOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


experience. May 8 & 15. 6-8 p.m.. 
5 144/BCA members ; SlBO/non- 


art 

CLAY: ALTERING/DECORATIVE 

26. & Sun.. Apr. 27. 10-2 p.m. Cost: 



Sculpture Center 636 Marble St., 
438-2097. info@carvingstudio. 

TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Touch Drawing is 

Apr. 18 & May 2 S 9. 9:30 a.m.- 


Arts Burlington/Studio 266. 266 
Topaz Weis, 343-8772. topaz- 


building 


TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

sheath a 8-ft. x 12-ft. tiny house 
in Bakersfi eld. Apr. 19-20. Plenty 

Cost; 5250/worCshop. Sliding 


burlington city 
arts 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORKS: Professional 

522.50/8CA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church St. 

TAKING ETSYTO THE NEXT 

May 5. 6-8 p.m. Cost: S78/BCA 




craft 


BCA SHEL 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS ■ --J CR 


SHELBURNE 
RAFT 
SCHOOL 




GLAZING TECHNIQUES: Glazing 

May 4. 7:30-3 p.m. Cost: S78/BCA 
Location : BCA Clay Studio. 250 

KIDS: OARKROOM PHOTO: 

darkroom! Ages 8-12. May 77. 7-3 


BASICS AND BEYOND IN 
JEWELRY: Instructor. Sarah 


(members S793.50. nonmem- 
feej. Location: Shelburne Craft 


BCA Center. 735 Church St.. 

PHOTOGRAPHING SPRING 


EVERYTHING BUT THE WHEEL 


Fri.. 9:30 a.m.-noon. Apr. IB-Jun. 


S40 materrafs fee j. Location: 
Shelburne Craft School. 64 

GLAZING TECHNIQUES: 

3:30-5:30 p.m., Apr. 72-26. Cost: 
Sl05/person (members 576.50. 


862-2833. elizabethmseyler® 



Craft School, 64 Harbor R d.. 

MAKE A TABLE/ GLASS MO SAIC 

unique, stylized table. You will 


Jul. 28-Aug. 7. 9 a.m.-4pjn. Cost: 
S3S0/nonmembers: 5375/mem- 

School. 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 
MIX-LEVEL WHEEL THROWING 
(DAY):lnstructor: Rik Rolla. 
t is course is for all skill levels! 




$255/person (members $ 793.50 . 
Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 

that will be taught to facilitate 

S2l5/person (members S793.50. 

Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd. 


ARGENTINETANGO FOR 
BEGINNERS: Tango is fancy 








B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO:B-Tru is 


Yoga Center. 750 Dorset St., Blue 
5. Burlington. Info: 497-0736. 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria 598-7077, lnfo@salsa- 

0 SANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Location: North End Studios, 294 
Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 


HIP HOP FUSION FfTNESS: Hip 


540-0044. 

LEARNTO DANCEW/A 


Club. 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 


drumming 


TAIKO, DJEMBE& CONGAS!: 


13 N. Franklin St.. Montpelier. 
Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 

empowerment 

JOURNEYS: CREATIVE SELF 

DISCOVERY:Exploreyour 


person ($15 O if paid by April 75); 
Studio 266. 266 5. Champlain St.. 

WORKING WITH YOUR 
ARCHETYPES: Carl Jung felt 



classes 




) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


Burlington. Info: 86T-4769. 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: 


behind Willi star) Central School 




gardening 


EDIBLE LANDSCAPING: 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


STOP-MOTION ANIMATION 
WORKSHOP: Leorn the basics 


and berries. Apr. 12. 9:30-1! a.m. 

LEARN HOW TO GROW YOUR 
OWN FOOD ATTHE COMMUNITY 
TEACHING GARDEN: Learn 

now! Deadline: April 18. Early 
May to late Sep. Cost: $300/ 

Full garden bed: S250/shared 


9:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. Cost: S65/ 

Location: Helen Day Art Center. 
90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 253- 

RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 


BASKETMAKING WORKSHOPS: 
THE MARKET BASKET: Weave 


Cost: 590/members; SI75/non- 


Info: 253-8358, education @ 

AWAKEN YOUR CREATIVITYUtre 


Weekly on Fridays, May 2-May 
30. 9:30-11:30 a.m. Cost: S95/ 

Location; Helen Day Art Center, 
90 Pond St., Stowe. Info; 253- 




in your daily life. Every Mon- 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. May S-Oct. 13. 
Cost: 5900/person; 5100 de- 

Integratlve Herbalism. 252 

Herbalism. 224-7100. Info ® 

WISDOM OFTHE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Currently interview- 
ing applicants for Wisdom of 
the Herbs 2014 Certifi cation 
Program. Apr. 26-27. May 24-25. 
Jun. 28-29. JuL 26-27. Aug. 
23-24. Sep. 27-28. Oct. 25-26 


Prepare local wild edibles and 

and play with Nature. Hands- 


walks, skill-building, sustainable 
S1750; payment plan S187.50 
applicants: apply early. Annie 




a.m.-2:30 p.m., aftercare avail. 
$ 300/wk. or575/day. Location: 

SPRING DANCE CLASSES; 


3:45 p.m.: Hip Hop: Tue., 3:15-4 

Studio. 696 Pine St., Burlington. 
Info: 540-0044. 



YOGA FOR AGES 13-19: Teens 

5:30 p.m- Apr. 3-May 29. Cost- 
South End Studio. 696 Pine St.. 


language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Center. Info: 585-7025. spanish- 


Aikido of Champlain Valley. 257 

Metal & LightJ. Burlington. Info: 
951-8900. burlingtonalkido.org. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 






: Sky Meadow Retreat. 


Info: Sky Meadow Retreat. Mi 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

and children. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 

and IBJJF certifi ed 6th Degree 



qi gong 


j-Jitsu. 55 Leroy Rd., Willistor 
'a: 660-4072. Julio@bJjusa. 


LEARNTO MEDITATE:' rough 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE 01 

fl exibility. stimulates the circula- 

2-6. Cost: S770/person. Location: 
Karme Chollng, 369 Patneaude 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

' e Yang Snake Style is a 

Tar Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St- Burlington. Info; 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLETAI CHI:' e slow 




Please join us as we share 
stories and celebrate the work 
of Mercy Connections. 

Tickets available now 

May Luncheon 

Sheraton Hotel. South Burlington 

May 1, 2014 

11:00am to 1:30pm 



Enjoy the silent auction with great 
items including Jet Blue tickets, a 
bicycle, restaurant gift cards and 
so much more. 

We are pleased to honor 
Molly Lambert , recipient, 
Catherine McAuley Award. 



To purchase tickets go to : 
www.mercyconnections.org or 

call 802.846.7063 


HE SAID WHAT? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



on ★★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


music 


File Under? 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 



Four more local albums you probably haven't heard 

DAN BOLLES 


S o many records, so little time-Seven Days gets more album submissions than we know what to do with. And, given the < 
record making these days, it's di, cult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that comes across the music 
no matter how obscure or far out. 

To that end, here are four albums that likely fl ew under the radar of your average V ermont music fan. In some cast 
represent the outermost boundaries of local music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each is worth a listen. 


ease of 
desk, 

ies, they 



vicious gift, vicious gift 

(self-released, CD) 

The word on the street is that Montpelier-based punk trio 
Vicious Gift are planning to release a six -song, seven-inch 
record sometime this year. And yes, that’s Gift, singular, 
contrary to how their now mysteriously vanished 
Facebook page presented them, because grammatical 
inconsistency — and phantom FB pages — is punk rock. 

In January, the band distributed a fi ve-song teaser 
CD to friends and maybe a local media outlet or two that 
presumably included songs that would make the record. 
Recorded on an iPhone, it is a ragged six minutes of 
music . But, as front man Knayte Lander describes it in an 
email to Seven Days, "it’s raw but right." 

Damn straight. 

What the Vicious Gift teaser lacks in length — and 
recording quality — it more than recoups in visceral punk 
energy, harking back to the 1980s heyday of bands like 
Minor Threat, Bad Brains and the Meatmen. 

We’re not sure where you can get this CD. Maybe 
just go say "Hi" to Knayte Lander at Buch Spieler in 
Montpelier and ask him. 

RON MERKIN, 

mom m mum 

(Self-released, CD) 

Ron Merkin is a Montpelier-based pianist and vocalist 
who, in his younger days, performed with the Amato 
Opera Company and various New York City theater 
groups. He also had a stint as a bandleader in Europe 
in the 1990s, performing American jazz standards. The 
works of Messrs. Porter, Gershwin, Lloyd Webber and 


other such pillars of the Great American Songbook make 
up the bulk of his latest album, Smooth and Soothing. 

The majority of the record’s 24 cuts are instrumental 
versions of classics such as "Autumn Leaves," "Ain’t 
Misbehavin’’ and "Over the Rainbow.” On these, Merkin 
proves an eminently capable player. He tickles the ivories 
with understated class and elegance that allows the 
listener to get cozy in those warm, familiar melodies. 
Merkin also includes a handful of vocal renditions, 
backed by a small jazz combo. But favoring a stylized, 
theatrical delivery, his takes on songs such as "ItDon’t 
Mean a Thing" and "Embraceable You” lack the, well, 
smoothness of his instrumental tunes — his scat solos are 
particularly hammy. Still, more often than not, Merkin's 
record lives up to its title. 
ronmerkin.bandcamp.com 

MAX PEARL TOM PM 

(Self-released, CD) 

When last we left Max Pearl, he — They? It? — had 
released an album. Ceremony, that didn’t merely push the 
boundaries of what is generally considered pop music, 
itseemed to challenge the very notion of music as art 
form. While practically unlistenable, the record did raise 
some interesting questions, even if it couldn't be remotely 
bothered with answering them. 

Pearl is back, but instead of poking and prodding 
the guardians of pop art, he’s shitting all over them 
with his new record, Toilet P.O.VCeremony owed at 
least a small debt to the bizarro stylings of Captain 
Bee° eart and Dr. Demento. The new record does, 
too, though this time around Pearl has couched his 
unhinged rantings in a grating, seemingly satirical take 
on European doom and power metal. The album is 
not for the faint of heart, though it’s somewhat easier 


to parse than its predecessor. And those willing to 
brave Toilet P.O.Vs bewildering mania may fi nd some 
method or even meaningin Pearl’s madness. Assuming 
you can fi nd the record, that is. Good luck with that. 

TOD MOSES &FUJITA5, 

MFYOUROWflPMHAT 

FORTRFFNOOFTRFmiO 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

Tod Moses is a Cleveland, Ohio, native who cut his teeth 
playing in arena-rock and new-wave bands in the 1980s 
rock-and-roll capital of the world. He then moved to 
Nashville and, in addition to stints in a few alt-country 
bands, was active in, of all things, contemporary Christian 
music — for which we imagine his surname came in 
handy. Now settled in Thetford, Vt., Moses’ main musical 
outlet these days is as the leader of the power trio Tod 
Moses & Fujita 5. 

Fujita 5’s full-length debut, Make Your Own Party 
Hat for the End of the World , is a high-octane take on 
bluesy rock. It is elevated above typical bar-band fare by 
Moses’ own talents as a singer and guitarist and by his 
chops as a solid songwriter. While he rarely strays from 
the blues-rock archetypes laid down by the likes of Led 
Zeppelin, the Rolling Stones, and, more recently, the 
Black Keys and White Stripes, Moses’ songs have some 
charm. He isn’t reinventing the wheel, by any means. 

But hisband’s lean, muscular rock grooves go down as 
smoothly as a cold Bud atyour favorite roadhouse dive. 
todmoses.com, cdbaby.com/cd/todmosesfuj ita5 © 
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Thank God! 

After being closed for 10 spring- 
cleaning days, Charlie O’s World 
Famous in Montpelier reopens this 
week. And the capital city rejoices. 

Normally, a dive bar closing and 
reopening would not be breaking news. 
But Charlie O’s merits mention here for 
two reasons. One, as I’ve often stated 
in this column, it’s the greatest bar in 
the world. Two, and more germane, it’s 
opening with some really interesting 
shows this weekend. For starters, 
on Thursday, April 10, bert wills ano 
clint boyd take to the stage. OK, it's 
really more of a floor than a stage. But 
whatever. 

You could be excused for not having 
any idea who those guys are. But there’s 
a chance you're familiar with their 
work, especially in the case of Wills. 

Wills is a veteran of the Galveston 
and Houston scenes and came up in the 
late 1960s as a hotshot guitar player, 
both with his own bands and, later, 
as an in-demand backing and session 
player. In the 1970s, his group bert 

WILLS AND THE COUNTRY CADILLACS backed 

every major country act that swung 
though the Gulf coast of Texas, from 

WILUE NELSON to GEORGE JONES. In the 

1980s, Wills was a fixture in the Texas 
bar scene with bert wills and the crying 


shames. That band rubbed shoulders 
with soon-to-be-famous acts such as 

the FABULOUS THUNDERBIRDS and STEVIE RAY 

vaughan, to name drop a few. 

More recently. Wills has been 
living and performing in New Orleans 
alongside multi-instrumentalist Boyd, 
occasionally dabbling in surf music but 
mostly sticking to blazing blues and 
country. Should be a good one. 

In addition to the Charlie O’s gig, 
Wills and Boyd will play a string 
of Vermont dates this weekend, 
including Friday, April 11, at Radio 
Bean in Burlington; Saturday, April 
12, at Positive Pie in Plainfield; and 
Sunday, April 13, at the Bee’s Knees in 
Morrisville. 

Moving on, the other cool show at 
Charlie O’s this weekend marks the 
welcome return of notorious local 
punk band spit jack, who headline a 
show with vicious gift (see the review 
of thier demo on page 66) and broken 
frames on Friday, April 11. SJ have been 
holed up in recent months breaking 
in a new drummer, travis collins. 


who replaces seth roya, who replaced 
original drummer mike forester, who 



may or may not have choked to death on 
someone else’s vomit. Or he moved to 
Michigan. I can never remember which. 

Anyway, point is, Spit Jack are back. 
And I gotta say, they make a curious 
choice as a band to book so soon after 
doing a deep clean of your venue. After 
all, this is a band whose stated ambition 
is to get kicked out of every bar they 
play. Methinks this can only end badly, 
which is to say awesomely. 

BiteTorrent 

In summer-concert news, this week our 
pals over at Higher Ground Presents 
amiounced a trio of additions to the Ben 
& Jerry's Concerts on the Green series 
at Shelburne Museum. These include 
john hiatt and Robert Cray on Thursday, 
July 10, the newly reunited nickel creek 
on Friday, July 25, and old crow medicine 
show on Tuesday, July 29. 

Of the three, I’m most excited for 
Nickel Creek, since any chance to see 
chris thile play mandolin should not 
be passed up. Ever. Though I confess I 
might have to show up to OCMS, if only 
to sneak backstage and ask the band to 
answer for its sins against pop music by 
allowing darius rucker to make “Wagon 
Wheel” even more annoying than it 
already was. Not cool, guys. 


Congrats to local soul man dave keller, 
who recently signed a record deal with 
Red River Entertainment that includes 
global distribution through Sony RED. 
That means Keller’s excellent 2013 
record, Soul Changes, will be available 
pretty much anywhere in the civilized 
world by the end of this month. Keller 
adds that the new label will be working 
on placing his tunes on TV and in 

Catch Keller — while you still can — 
in Vermont twice this week, including 
Thursday, April 10, at the Whammy Bar 
in Calais, and Saturday, April 12, at Red 
Square in Burlington. 


The Monkey House will have a 
distinctly twangy feel this week as the 
Winooski haunt welcomes a pair of 
intriguing country songwriters. The 
first is ramsay miowood on Saturday, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 













music 


cLUBDAtES 



PHANTOM, HELIxx , CHRIS PATTISON, L YEAH! and JUSTIN R.E.M. 


WED.9 


burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Wanted Wednesday 



JUNIPER: Paul Asbell (Jazz). 8 p.m. free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB:open mic with Andy 


NECTAR'S: Vt comedy club Presents: What a 



RED SQUARE: Rick Redington 8. the Luv (rock). 7 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Josh 

Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Wild child, 


bar re/ nton tpelier 

GREEN MOUNTAINTAVERN:open mlc with John 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): cajun Jam 





stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE:trlvia Night 7 


niiddlebury area 


10 BROTHERS LOUNGE 8i ST 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.:trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: open mlc. 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: completely Stranded comedy 



stowe/smuggs area 



niiddlebury area 

51 MAIN ATTHE BRIDGE: Verbal onslaught 

(poetry). 8 p.m.. free. 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: DJ Third 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Don 8, Jenn (acoustic). 7:30 


outside Vermont 

M0N0P0 LE: Alex Kates (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 


FRI.ll 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggity' ’90s Night 9 p.m.. 

EAST SHORE VINEYARD TASTING ROOM:Art 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: World End Girlfriend 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: G: 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: David Pollack (singer- 



ONTAP BAR S. GRILL: Loose Association (acoustic 


ONTHE RISE BAKERY:Donna Thunders (outlaw 


barre/montpelier 

8AGIT0S: Jeff Lathmp (indie folk). E p.m.. 


CHARLIE 0'S: Spit Ja 


POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): AFRI-Vt featuring 


POSITIVE PIETAP 8. GRILL: Bert Wills and clint 
Boyd (blues). 8 p.m.. free. 

SWEET MELISSA'S: A Fly Allusion (hip-hop. funk). 


WHAMMY BAR: t im Brick (country). 7 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: city Limits Dance Party with top Hat 
TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE 8i STAGE: mashtodon 


upper valley 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Acoustic Fusion Jam. 7:30 
PHAT KATSTAVERN:Soulstice (reggae). 8 p.m.. 
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April 12. Midwood has been a fixture in 
Austin for years, thanks to his surrealist 
songwriting style and psychedelic 
country sound — a sound, by the way 
that has lately been fleshed out by 
longtime Burlingtonian and part-time 
Austinite bill mullins. Of his 2002 
record. Shoot Out at the OK Chinese 
Restaurant — now that's an album 
title — the typically spot-on Aquarium 



Drunkard wrote, “Midwood comes 
on strong eating vowels like nobody's 
business with a voice/vibe like bobby 
Charles and link wray playing Russian 
roulette in the woodshed.” So yeah. 
Eclectic local songwriter chicky stoltz 

Then, on Monday, April 14, 
Knoxville, Tenn.'s matt woods swings 
through town. Woods is cut from 
classic outlaw-country cloth — that 
would be denim, FYI. His 2013 record, 
The Matt Woods Manifesto, was well 
received by classic country fetishists 
around the country, including those at 
Charleston City Paper, who wrote that 
he’s a “guitar-strumming, day-drinking 
pinball wizard." We’re not sure what 
that means, exactly. But we like the 
sound of it 


We close this week’s column on a sad 
note. Earlier this week, david lamb, of 
the Rhode Island-based indie-folk band 
brown bird, passed away following a 
yearlong battle with leukemia. He was 
35. 

Brown Bird were frequent visitors to 
Vermont and went from playing small 
rooms such as the Skinny Pancake and 
Radio Bean in Burlington and the old 
Langdon Street Cafe in Montpelier 


to, most recently, the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge last April. Like 
another Providence-based band, the low 
anthem, before them, Brown Bird were 
a great regional act on the rise. We were 
lucky to have been along for the ride. I 
liked all of their records, but their last, 
the dark, literate Fits of Reason, was 
to my mind their finest. Still, I think it 
only scratched the surface of the duo’s 
capabilities. 

I had the pleasure of interviewing 
Lamb before that Higher Ground 
show, which turned out to be just days 
before he was diagnosed. I found him 
to be a deeply thoughtful and thought- 
provoking person who seemed more 
interested in his life's journey than any 
sort of destination, which was evident 
in his songwriting. I know how corny 
that sounds, but it’s true. 

Lamb had an interesting tattoo 
across his knuckles. It read: “Come 
Home." I asked him about it, and he told 
me that he got it to remind himself to be 
himself no matter how far he roamed 
and no matter what life threw at him. 

“The tattoo was to remind me 
that, however how far out I go, not 
just physically but emotionally and 
psychologically, I wanted to return to 
some sort of home base and not change 
the core elements of who I am," he said. 

Our condolences go out to Lamb’s 
friends and family, especially to his 
longtime musical partner morganeve 
swain. Condolences also to Brown Bird’s 
fans and contemporaries in Rhode 
Island. In Vermont, we know all too 
well what it's like to lose a beloved 
young artist to leukemia. (We miss ya. 

Rest in peace, David. ® 



[TKifintjfl 


ianrate 


IMPROV COMEDY JAM 7pm IBtown) 
OID-TB«Y MUSIC 3:30-5:30 IMontpl 
GUSAKOV TRUCKING CO. Epm IMontpl 



JOSH PANDA' S ACOUSTIC S 
NIGHT 8pm IBtown) 

CAJUN JAM w/ JAY EKIS S THE GREEH 
MOUNTAIN PLAYBOYS opm (Montp) 



4.H HFRI-VT W/ MEMBERS OF SIERRA 
LEONE’S REFUGEE ALL STARS 


4.18 HIP TO THE HDPS W/ MERTZ, 
POLITICAL RNIMRLS, VORHEEZ, 

THE RZTEXT 
4 .* 9 BLACK 6 WHITE RAVE 2.0 

4.25 DORIANS [ALBOM RELEASE) 

4.26 GRONOELFONK 

5.° 9 WOMEN OF SONG-W/-RBBY JENNE, 
ELLE CARPENTER 6 SARA GRACE 

5.10 RPEX 

5.i 6 THE MAIN SQOEEZE 

5.11 SOULE MONDE 
5,23 OFINQUE 












outside Vermont 



SAT.12 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with 



EAST SHORE VINEYARD TASTING 







$21.75/42.75. 18*. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Irish Session. 2 p m.. 



WHAMMY BAR: Bl 


stowe/smuggs area 



mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 


middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: City Limits Dance Party 
with DJ Earl (top 40), 9:30 p.m.. free. 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: The Exchange 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Doom & Friends (rock), 


SUN. 13 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Sunday Night 



FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens Happiest 



(hlp-hopl. 10 p.m.. free. 

NECTAR'S: Ml YARD Reggae Night 




Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open Mic. 
HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Rootless 
PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist. 4 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Dave Moore (folk). 11 a.m„ 
THE SKINNY PANCAKE 


(MONTPELIER): Guakov Trucking 



stowe/smuggs area 


MON. 14 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy Cage 
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Dave Kleh, Me & My 
Friends 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



To my recollection, I’ve never met 
Dave Kleh. But based on my limited 
knowledge of him, I suspect he’s an 
interesting fellow. Kleh has been an 
active musician locally dating back to 
the late 1970s. For the last seven-ish 
years, he's been the leader of a band 
called the Fizz. Originally dubbed Flood 
in the Fizzy Factory before they settled 
on a less cumbersome moniker, the 
group has undergone numerous lineup 
changes over the years. Every now and 
then, Kleh will fire off an email updating 
me on those changes. One message in 


Squimley and the 
Woolens, 10,000 Fire 
Jellyfish 

(SELF-RELEASED. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In the age of Pitchfork-wielding 
hipsters, the word "jam” has become 
something of a four-letter word, 
carrying with it a confining, maybe even 
damaging, stigma. It is also, much like 
indie, alternative and any number of 
other catchall labels, often misleading 
and inaccurate. So how do you know 
when a jam band is a jam band? To 
borrow a line from former Supreme 
Court justice Potter Stewart when asked 
to define porn, “I know it when I see it" 
All of which brings us to 10,000 
Fire Jellyfish, the debut album from 
Squimley and the Woolens. As countless 
Burlington bands have before them, the 
quartet emerged from the dank college- 
basement scene before hitting local 
stages. And they are a jam band — a 
decent one, at that. There’s no shortage 


particular chronicled every change he’s 
made for the past several years, and 
why. It was an epic, strange missive. 
And, as many of his emails do, it came 
from his work address, accompanied by 
the dorky headshot of a corporate real 
estate agent. 

It would be easy to dismiss Kleh as 
just another middle-aged dude clinging 
to youthful dreams of rock stardom. But 
there’s something about his latest solo 
record, Me ft My Friends, that suggests 
Kleh and his music have been unjustly 
dismissed. Like I imagine Kleh himself 
to be, the record is deeply quirky, with 
an air of self-importance that doesn’t 
quite make sense at first glance. But 
dig beneath the surface and there's no 
denying the album’s — and Kleh’s — 
idiosyncratic charms. 

Me ft My Friends is a retrospective 
that chronicles his musical efforts over 
three-plus decades. As the title implies, 
Kleh enlists the help of some talented 
players along the way, most notably 
guitar ace Bill Mullins and saxophonist 
Joe Moore. The cameos are nice: 
Moore’s work on the 1979 cut “Tribute 
to Zoot” — an homage to late N-Zones 
front man Zoot Wilson — is especially 
good; and Mullins is, well, Bill ffiggin’ 



iff heady jams and gruuves throughout 
the record’s 10 tracks, but this debut is 
intriguing because of the sounds found 
between those spaced-out interludes. 
These moments reveal a genuine 
artistic curiosity and musical scope that 
goes well beyond your average noodle 
wanking. 

The band’s stated influences — the 
worldly Toubab Krewe, funk legends 
Parliament Funkadelic and postrockers 
Explosions in the Sky — can be heard 
to varying degrees throughout Jellyfish. 
A slow-burning funk groove opens the 
record with “Warm When Wet.” “Not 
Another Dumpling Plate” is moody and 
expansive, as is the album’s most overtly 
jammy cut, “Atticus.” "Third Field” 
evolves from cinematic art rock into 
bustling freak-out jams. “Lone Rock” 


Mullins. But Kleh is the album’s most 
intriguing character. 

In reviews of his previous works, 
I've written that Kleh’s attempts at 
new-wave absurdism fell short because 
they didn't quite go far enough into 
the surreal. Think Talking Heads-lite. 
But given a chance to view his music 
in a wider context, it seems that Kleh 
is simply a more gentle spirit than I 
initially observed. As he proves on cuts 
such as “What You Do to Me,” “Ladies’ 
Man” and others, he is slyly funny. 
There’s a winsome nonchalance about 
him when he sings lines such as, “I like 
you, like the raindrops on my coat / 
Yeah, I like you. Like the words that I 
just wrote,” against a minimalist, new- 
wave backdrop. 

Dave Kleh may be an enigma who 
has never really gotten his musical due. 
Me ft My Friends likely won’t change 
that. But it does offer a glimpse at an 
unusual songwriter who certainly 
deserves attention. 

The Fizz play a release party for 
Me ft My Friends at On Tap in Essex 
Junction on Wednesday, April 16. The 
album is available at cdbaby.com. 


fields a hypnotic reggae groove. “Bill’s 
Thrills” is classic, slap-bass-driven jam 
rock that borrows melodic cues from 
Pink Floyd. And “Diotima’s Tale” is 
pleasantly meandering stuff that brings 
the record to a satisfying, spacey finish. 

Throughout it all, the band manages 
to balance its jammy tendencies with 
an acute sense of songcraft and melody. 
Squimley mostly keep flights of fancy 
to a minimum — no song breaches 
the seven-minute mark — and remain 
in service to the larger composition. 
10,000 Fire Jellyfish is a promising debut 
from an intriguing band that doesn’t 
have to depend on jams to jam out. 

Squimley and the Woolens play a 
release party for 10,000 Fire Jellyfish at 
Nectar’s in Burlington on Tuesday, 

April 15. The album is available at 
squimleyandthewoolens.bandcamp. 
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F4.11: SJLSJ with JAH RED 8PM 
DJ Rob Douglas 11 FM 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 



Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 
for $5.99+ tax 



Spring Special 


1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 
12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 







music 


CLUB DATES : 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 


Chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Matt 



stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.15 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

NECTAR'S: Squimley and the 





Please Drink Responsibly Did you know that when you black out from drinking, the 
reason you don't remember anything is not that you’ve forgotten it but that your brain never recorded it? What does this 
have to do with Brooklyn-based synth-pop band small black? Absolutely nothing! We just thought it was interesting. 
Also interesting: The band has a great new EP out on Jagjaguwar called Real People. Though more spontaneously 
crafted than the group’s painstakingly plotted 2013 LP, Limits of Desire, the new five-song quickie retains the shimmery 
chillwave goodness and acute pop songcraft for which the band is known. It also features a cameo from the always- 
excellent Frankie Rose (ex-Dum Dum Girls). Touring in support of that EP, the band plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington 
on Saturday, April 12, with snowmine and locals pours. 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Turquoise Jeep 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Close to 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Papa GreyBeard 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury area 


Night 7 p.m.. free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Old Time Music 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & 




northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 



Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


stowe/smuggs area 



WED. 16 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



SEVEN ; 3AY5IES winners 2013 , best lunch • best restaurant, if you're paying • best restaurant & best delivery 








SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
TO WATCH A VIDEO 
SEE PAGE 9 


Deadline: 04/11 at I 


^EYES o,, THE xvORLD/ 


TYCHO 


Tuesday, April 15 

Higher Ground Ballroom 


Listening to Tycho is 
the aural equivalent 
of exploring a new 
art museum. The 
overall effect is one of 
remarkable beauty and 
you still have the option 
of how you’ll take it in. 

CONSEQUENCE 
OF SOUND 


Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia ques 

O' come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 


x>n Winners notified by 5 n.rr 


Small Dog 


S. Burlington . Waitsfield . Rutland 


IT’S EASY! 



art 


Passion Play 

"Stations of the Cross," Cathedral Church of St. Paul 



I f a non-churchgoer can produce 
a set of charcoal drawings of the 
Stations of the Cross, then an ag- 
nostic former altar boy can sure as 
heaven review those works. Besides, de- 
pictions of Christ’s 
agony 

limliil 

history. And Easter 
is coming, so the show at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in Burlington has a 
seasonal angle, as well. 

All such justifi cations aside, Richard 
Clark's emotionally powerful pieces de- 

skillfully executed works of art. They 
also happen to be the last drawings 
Clark made before his death in 2005. 

The Vermont artist died in obscurity, 
an outcome largely of his own making, 
says Elaine Beckwith, owner of a gallery 
in Jamaica, Vt., that represents Clark’s 
estate. "Richard believed his work 
should speak for itself," notes Beckwith, 
who was a friend of Clark’s for many 
years. “He wasn’t interested in publiciz- 
ing it or even in getting recognition.” 

But Clark’s survivors, who have in- 
herited a large collection of his litho- 
graphs, “want them to be spread into 
the world,” Beckwith adds. The gallery 
that bears her name is selling several 
editions of those prints, which appear — 
at least in internet images — to conn rm 


and enhance the achievement on view 
in Burlington. 

The grotesques lurking and leering 
in almost every one of Clark’s Stations of 
the Cross owe a lot to German expres- 
sionism. The supremely ugly and con- 
torted faces of Jesus' tormentors have 
antecedents in the work of artists such 
as Otto Dix and Max 
Beckmann, although 
those artists’ portraits 
reveal stronger infl uenc- 
es of cubism and other 
modernist innovations 
than do Clark's draw- 
ings, which are tamer 
and more traditional. 

Some of his depictions 
also verge on caricature; 
they’re more cartoonish 
than caustic. 

The artist’s drafts- 

however, and attests 
to his training in the MFA program at 
Syracuse University in the 1940s follow- 
ing his three-year service in the mili- 
tary during World War II. Clark taught 
art for 10 years at Miami University in 
Ohio before moving to Chittenden, Vt., 

Besides a, ording Clark the solitude 
he preferred, Vermont presented him 
with a political environment where he 
could give full expression to his radical 


IT'S DESPAIRING. 


views. He was a founding member of 
the Liberty Union Party, a forebear of 
sorts to today’s Progressives. 

Charcoal was an apt choice of me- 
dium for Clark’s chiaroscuro composi- 
tions in the Stations of the Cross. Their 
darkness — both visual and thematic 
— is accentuated by white borders and 
black frames. 

The mood of these 14 
pieces that trace Christ’s 
beatings, culminating 
in crucifi xion, isn’t just 
solemn; it’s despairing. 
In Clark’s treatment of 
these familiar scenes, 
there’s nothing heroic 
or even sympathetic 
about the central char- 
acter. Hollow-eyed and 
bent-backed, this Jesus 
is a defeated, frightened 
fi gure slouching toward 
Calvary. 

The interpretation of Jesus as piti- 
able, almost pathetic, may be most stark 
in the seventh station of Clark’s series. 
In a drawing that also demonstrates 
the artist’s technical mastery, Clark 
employs foreshortening to show Jesus 
crawling toward the viewer as zombie- 
like guards prod and push him to arise. 

The 11th station, "Jesus Is Nailed to 
the Cross,” places the crucifi ed victim 
on a sharp diagonal that’s suggestive of 


an o, -kilter world. Jesus’ bared teeth 
present a rictus of pain beyond bearing. 

Secondary or background charac- 
ters wear equally repulsive expressions. 
Some look like gargoyles. Others, such 
as the fi gures in a group of shrouded 
women, recoil in fear and disdain as Je- 
sus reaches imploringly toward them. 
They’re not the least bit worshipful; 
they don’t even empathize with the 
man/god whose blood is trickling down 
his face. 

There’s nothing attractive even 
about Mary, Christ’s mother. In Clark’s 
rendering, she’s a wrinkled old woman 
who sheds no tears for her tortured son. 
Instead, in the fi nal station, “Jesus Is 
Laid in the Tomb,” an exhausted Mary 
looks out at the viewer with hands out- 
stretched above Jesus’ corpse in a ges- 
ture of helplessness and fi nality. It's a 
wrenchingly beautiful image. 

"There’s an enormous loneliness in 
his works,” Beckwith says of Clark's 
prints and drawings. “There’s a sense of 
every human coming into life alone and 
dying alone.” 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


INFO ^ ■ 

Richard Clark, "Stations of the Cross,' at 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Burlington. 
~ rough April 18. stpaulscathedralvt.org 
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Plan your art adventures 
with the Seven Days Friday 
email bulletin including: 

• Receptions and events 
0 Weekly picks For exhibits 
0 "Movies You Missed” 
by Margot Harrison 
0 News, profiles 
and reviews 

SEVEN DAYS _ / 

review 

ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


■ SEVENDAYSVT.COM/REVIEW ■ 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.75 

RICHARD CLARK: 'Stations or the Cross.' charcoal 

18. Info, 864-0471. Cathedral Church ofSt. Paul in 

SHAUNI KIRBY: Personal images by the Middlebury 
photographer. Through April 30. Info, 318-2438. Red 

’SHOW OF HANDS' SILENT AUCTION: A display of 

Diverse Seniors. Through April 30. Info, 864-7528. 

TELEPHONE': Since March 7. artists have invited 

Through May 31. Info, 578-2512. The Soda Plant in 
TERRI SEVERANCE: "According to Terri: mixed- 

SEABA. Through May 31. Info, 859-9222. Speeder & 
TODD LOCKWOOD: One Degree of Separation.' 

Artist talk: Saturday, April 12, noon. Through April 
City Hall. 

-WORK IN PROGRESS': A show of handmade pieces 
863-6458. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 

Chittenden county 


patterns. Through April 30. Info, 985-3 

‘ICE STORM. DECEMBER 2013': An exhibit of 

guests Bev and Walt Keating. Through April 30. 

Info. 893-7860. Milton Municipal Complex. 

by Vermont high school students. Reception: Friday. 
April 11. 6:30-8:30 p.m., followed by a performance 
by the SNAZ. Through April 20. Info, 777-3686. 

JASON DUROCHER: Five paintings from the 


'SUPERCOOL GLASS': An exhibit that spans two 

national artists. Through June 8. JOHN BISBEE: 


JULIE A. DAVIS. FIONA COOPER FENWICK & JANE 

Vermont artists. Through April 20. Info. 343-2539. 

KATE LONGMAID: ‘Opening to Grace,' paintings by 
the Vermont artlsL Through May 30. Info. 651-7535. 

MICHAEL STRAUSS: Landscapes and still-life 
864-8001. Barnes & Noble in South Burlington. 



Tibetan Sand Mandala Ancient Tibetan art will come alive - 
and be destroyed — in a weeklong live installation, April 9-16, at the University of Vermont's 
Fleming Museum of Art The public is invited to observe as two monks from the Namgyal 
Monastery in Ithaca, N.Y., create a "painting" of the Buddha of Compassion, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
each day. The mandala is an intricate circular pattern made from thousands of tiny grains 
of colored sand. In Tibetan Buddhism, sand mandalas represent life’s impermanence and 
the ideal of nonattachment to the material world. This installation is in conjunction with 
the current exhibit of Tibetan contemporary art, “Anonymous." A traditional ceremony to 
destroy the mandala by immersing it in water will be held in the museum's Marble Court 
on Wednesday, April 16, at 5 p.m. uvm.edu/-fleming 


PETE BOARDMAN: Paintings and sculptures 
Info, 658-2739. The ArtSpace at the Magic Hat 
SALLY HUGHES: Original floral and landscape 
Through June 1. Info, 985-9511. Rustic Roots in 


SHANLEY TRIGGS: "View From Within," 

barre/montpelier 

T8G4: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

Through December 31. Info, 485-2183. Sullivan 

ANA CAMPANILE: ‘Lapins Agiles.' studies in 
Through May 31. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in 
‘ART OF BETHANY': Artworks by Will Adams. Kevin 


DIANE DONOVAN: Paintings or Northeast Kingdom 
landscapes. Through April 30. Info. 828-3291. 

DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 'Re-envisioned: works 

GRETCHEN BASIO: Hand-dyed and uniquely sewn 
Through April 30. Info. 223-1981. The Cheshire Cat 

‘INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES’: Compiling pho- 


JUDITH VIVELL: Monumental and arresting oil 

stowe/smuggs area 

-SURVEILLANCE SOCIETY’: With works in a variety 
Charles Krafft David Wallace, and Eva and Franco 

LILIENTHAL: An installation consisting of acrylic- 
Through April 20. Info, 253-8358. Helen Day Art 







Full Circle Festival The inaugural Full Circle Festival, codirected 
by filmmaker Camilla Rockwell and entrepreneur Carolyn Cooke, aims to “investigate 
concerns about aging" through the arts and offers dozens of ways to do so. Ambitiously 
packed into a single weekend, April 11 to 13, at various venues around Burlington are 
readings, music, storytelling demonstrations, workshops and more (see spotlight on 
page SI). Several art exhibits, however, will extend through the month of April and allow 
more leisurely contemplation; two of them are represented here. 

At the SEABA Gallery on Pine Street, Williamsville artist Deidre Scherer presents 
a selection of eloquent portraits of women in their twilight years, collectively titled 
“Finding Center.” But these are not paintings. Long known for her intricate works in 
fabric and thread, Scherer includes pieces made of woven paper in this SEABA show. 
Pictured: “Woven Silk,” an ll-by-10-inch torn-paper weaving. Through April 30. 

In “One Degree of Separation" at Burlington City Hall, photographer Todd R. 

Lockwood shows a selection of his large- 
scale, black-and-white portraits. Shot with 
film and digitally printed, the crystalline 
images are compelling and intimate. And, 
in keeping with the theme of this festival, 
the photos embrace facial evidence of 
fully lived years. Pictured: “Stephen, 2014” 
(Stephen Goldberg). Lockwood gives a talk 
on Saturday, April 12, at noon. Through 
April 29. fiillcirclefestival.com 




middlebury area 

BRETT SIMISON: 'The Pane in Empty Rooms: 







Pregnant? 

Or worried you might be? 


WE OFFER: Unconditional love 
and support. Confidential and tree 
pregnancy tests and assistance. 


irthright* 


REACH FOR HOPE ; 

You are not alone, j 

BE 

We care about you and your baby 
289 College Street • Burlington 
802-865-0056 • 800-550-4900 
www.birthright.org 


H The 

UNIVERSITY 
/ VERMONT 

University of Vermont 
researchers are conducting 
interviews of parents who feel 
their child age 10-16 is “addicted” 
to food as well as youth 10-16 who 
think they are “addicted" to food. 

The research study includes: 

• An interview for parent(s). 

• Youth will be interviewed, 
asked to complete 2 short 
questionnaires, and have 
their height and weight taken. 

Compensation 
$20 VISA card, each. 
Contact: foodaddict@uvm.edu 
or 802-656-3024, #4 


' ” Discover what 

-vernet customers 
already know: 
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APRIL 25-MAY 4 

TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


CHILDCARE: PARENTS' NIGHT OUT 

Childcare for kids ages 2-12 at the Greater Burlington YMCA. 

Friday, April 25, 6 8:30p.m. & Saturday, April 26, 5:30-8 p.m. S12/S20. 
Preregistration required: 862-9622. 
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FOODIE FLICK: 

mm 

Tampopo, arguably the 
finest film by the late master 
director Juzo Itami, uses an 
unconventional story structure 

marvel at all things gustatory, 
to make the perfect bowl of 
when you’re trapped in a yakuza 

is also guaranteed to make you 
hungry. 

Sunday, April 27. Cocktail hour 
4p.m., movie 5 p.m. Big Picture 
Theater, 48 Carroll Road, 
Waitsfield. $9. Info, 496-8994. 


CULINARY POO QUIZ 


BARTENDAR BRAWL SALON: 


vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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ART SHOWS 



DAISY ROCKWELL: Girls. Girls. Girls,' paintings of 



JOY RASKIN. MIRANDA HAMMOND & KIM 
RILLEAU: Jewelry, photography and leather work. 




northeast kingdom 




northeast kingdom 

HANNAH FRIGON: 'Coexisting Beauties,' 12 color 



northeast kingdom 

'POINTS OF VIEW: Watercolors. oils and sketches 



outside Vermont 

EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition of 




FREE $25 Gift card with 
Soil and Mulch delivery. 

Sale Ends 4/15 

Call for details (802)658-2433 


April 12 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Beyond the Kitchen 
Garden - Edible 
Landscaping 

Meghan Giroux & 

Aaron Guman 
Rediscover the way you look at 
growing food in your yard. Learn the 
basic principles of edible landscape 
design. We will discuss the basics of 
site analysis and design, making use 
of small spaces and plant palettes that 
include medicinal herbs, perennial 
vegetables, nuts, fruits and berries. 

April 19 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Beyond Berries 

Charlie Nardozzi 
Charlie will teach us all about berries. 
Not only are they tasty treats, but they 
also make excellent shrubs and hedges 

Register at 

www.GardenerSupplyStore.com 
Seminars are $10. 
Pre-registration is required. 

QARDEJSER^ 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston 
(802)660-3505 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

THE LUNCHBOX: A Mumbai housewife forms an 

Nimrat Kaur star. (105 min. PG. Roxy, Savoy) 


NOW PLAYING 




ratings 


It = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


With Samuel L. Jackson. Scarlett Johansson, 
Joe Russo directed. (136 min. PG-13) 
DIVERGENT **1/2 In a future society where 

s. Kate Winslet and Miles Teller. (139 


ELAINE STRITCH: SI 

with Stephen Sondheim. (80 min, NR) 

GOD'S NOT DEAD* Nietzsche begs to differ. A 

I. With Shane Harper. Kevin Sorbo 
I. (113 min, PG) 


more. |100 min, R) 

THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego figure 


MR. PEABODY & SHERMAN ***lhe midcentury 

Stephen Colbert. Rob Minkoff (The Forbidden 
Kingdom ) directed. (92 min, PG) 

THE MONUMENTS MEN** George Clooney 

Clooney. With Bill Murray, Cate Blanchett and John 
Goodman. (118 min. PG-13) 




X 

THE LOBBY 

MEET ME IN THE LOBBY MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

A RESTAURANT & BAR 802-989.7463 



Welcome Co The Lobby — a fun, new restaurant & bar 
on Bakery Lane in downtown Middlebury.Vt. 

Serving eclectic local fere from Vt. artisans, including burgers 
and many vegetarian options, too. 

Lunch served at 1 1 a.m. Dinner will be available starting at 5 p.m., 
and the bar will open at 4:30. Join us! 


THANK YOU TO ALL OF OUR LOCAL FOOD PRODUCERS 
WWW.LOBBYRESTAURANTVT.COM 


Help us double 
our donation! 

Last year, with your help, we raised more than $6000 
for the Vermont Foodbank. This year, the Vermont 
Community Foundation's Food and Farm Initiative 
will match our total donation up to $5000. 



Please help us connect all 
Vermonters with healthy, local food. 
Donate today at: 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 






movies 


LocALtheaters 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 




Winter Soldier 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
God s Not Dead 

Friday 11 — thursday 17 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 


-Draft Day 
God's Not Dead 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

-Draft Day 
God's Not Dead 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 3D 


Non-Stop 


Friday 11 — thursday 17 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

■Draft Day 

God's Not Dead 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 

Muppets Most Wanted 


MAJESTIC 10 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 

Mr. Peabody & Sherman 3D 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
-Draft Day 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 


Winter Soldier 


Winter Soldier 


Bad Words 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 


The Lunchbox (Dabba) 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
-Draft Day 

Muppets Most Wanted 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 


Friday 11 — thursday 17 

Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Elaine Stritch: Shoot Me 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 

Friday 11 — thursday 17 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 
The Lunchbox (Dabba) 




Friday 11 — thursday 17 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 


S27-7888. we 


Friday 11 — thursday 17 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


Immerse yourself in the art and 
craft of woodworking this summer. 


VERMONT 

WOODWORKING SCHOOL 

Call us at 802-849-2013 

BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


Summer Immersion Program 
2014 Summer Semester: 

May 27- July 25 ^ | 

Housing Available Learn more at: info.burlington.edu/woodworking 




= MOVIE CLIPS = 


NEED FOR SPEED** Tlie video game comes to the 

NOAH ***1/2 Darren Aronofsky (S lack Swan) 

and Anthony Hopkins also star. (138 min. PG-13) 


THE WIND RISES**** Renowned Japanese 


NEW ON VIDEO 




NYMPHOMANIAC: 

(118 min, NR) 

SABOTAGE** Arnold Schwarzenegger leads 

Watch). With Sam Worthington. Josh Holloway and 
Terrence Howard. (109 min, R) 

TIM'S VERMEER****l/2 Penn and Teller bring us 


AUGUST: OSAGE C0UNTY*l/2 Tracy Letts adapted 

John Wells directed. (121 min. R) 

GRUDGE MATCH** Some marketer had the bright 

(113 min, PG-13) 

THE HOBBIT: THE DESOLATION OF SMAUG***l/2 

(161 min, PG-13) 

JUSTIN BIEBER'S BELIEVE** And that's what you 


PARANORMAL ACTIVITY: Tl 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Yeah. I know. It’s called Movies You Missed, 
not TV You Missed. But this year, despite 
watching almost nothing live. I keep 
discovering great new drama series I want 
to recommend. To use a bad cliche, this one 
might just fill the "Breaking Bad"-shaped 
hole in my heart. 

(If) like me, you dontwantto pay for 150 or 
so channels you won't watch just to get the 
Sundance Channel.) 


D aniel Holden (Aden Young) has 
served 19 years on death row for 
raping and murdering his girlfriend 
when he was 18 years old. Now DNA 
evidence has vacated his conviction, to 
the joy of his sister, Amantha (Abigail 
Spencer), who always believed in his 
innocence. 

But the rest of Daniel's small Georgia 
town isn’t so sure. After all, he 
confessed to the crime — albeit after a 
prolonged, unrecorded interrogation. 
The prosecutor of his case, now a state 
senator (Michael O’Neill), is eager to get 
him back behind bars... 


VEP 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 
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DISCOVERY 


WORLD TOUR 2014 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIHK FLOYD SHOW 

FLYNN CENTER - BURLINGTON 
THURS APRIL 17th 

Tickets: 802-863-5966, box@flynncenter.org 








fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIEEVERETTE 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 














NEWS QUIRKS b ?'° 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Yafait Tadesse went to prison for 
stealing the names and Social Security 
numbers of a dozen people and using 
the stolen identities to claim tax 
refunds. The bogus returns instructed 
the IRS to load the refunds onto debit 
cards and mail them to the same 
address in Georgia that led authorities 
to Tadesse. Among his victims was 
Attorney General Eric Holder. (Fox 
News) 

Not All Crooks Are Dumb 

Police reported that a man walked into 
a liquor store in Bradenton, Fla., and 
told the clerk he and a friend were 
having a disagreement about the new 
$50 bills and needed a picture of one. 
He asked the clerk to hold one up 
while he took a photo, but when the 
clerk did, the man snatched it and ran 
away. (Sarasota’s WWSB-TV) 

E-Hazards 

Fire officials blamed two fires in 
Medford, Ore., on the lithium batteries 
that power vaporizers in electronic 
cigarettes. In the first incident, an 
overcharged batten' caused a mattress 
to catch fire, but a resident put it 
out in time. In the second incident, 
Fire Marshal Greg Kleinberg said 
an e-cigarette exploded while being 
charged, sending bits of burning 
battery flying into the ceiling and 
walls of a house. One hot piece of 
battery landed on a pillow, causing it 
to smolder and filling the house with 
smoke. (Associated Press) 


Poison centers across the country 
report a surge in calls involving 
e-cigarettes, from one per month in 
September 2010 to 215 per month this 
February, according to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. More 
than half the calls involve children 

Baptist churches 
in Kentuc Ky 

are recruiting 
new members 
by raffling 
off guns. 

younger than 6 who swallow liquid 
nicotine, which is heated to create 
vapors. The highly toxic substance 
is readily available on store shelves 
in flavors that include bubble gum, 
chocolate mint and cherry. Urging 
against “a knee-jerk reaction” to the 
numbers, Cynthia Cabrera, executive 
director of the Smoke-Free Alternative 
Trade Association, said the benefits 
many consumers claimed to get from 
using e-cigarettes must be weighed 
against the relatively small number of 
accidental incidents linked to them. 

( Washington Post ) 


Second- Amendment Rites 

Faced with declining memberships, 
Baptist churches in Kentucky hired 
Chuck McAlister, the former host of 
an outdoor TV show, to recruit new 
members by raffling off guns. “If simply 
offering them an opportunity to win a 
gun allows them to come into the doors 
of the church and to hear that the 
church has a message that’s relevant 
to their lives, there’s absolutely 
nothing wrong with that," he said. 

Tom Jackson, one of 1,300 people at 
a church dinner in Paducah raffling 
off 25 guns, said he wanted to win a 
gun because although he believes in 
turning the other cheek, if “somebody 
kicks your door down, means to hurt 
your wife, your kids, you — how do you 
turn the other cheek to that?” (NPR) 

Drinking Class Heroes 

Four Idaho hockey fans sued Boise’s 
CenturyLink Arena for $10,000, 
claiming it defrauded customers by 
charging $7 for a “large" beer served 
in a tall, narrow cup and $4 for a 
“regular,” served in a shorter, wider 
cup, even though both cups hold 20 
ounces. Arena officials blamed a mix- 
up in cup orders and promised to begin 
selling large beers in 24-ounce cups. 
(Associated Press) 

When Tinfoil Hats Aren’t 
Enough 

Forty-nine percent of American 
adults believe the federal government, 
corporations or both are involved in 
one or more conspiracies to cover up 


health information, according to an 
online survey reported in the journal 
JAMA Internal Medicine. Among the 
findings: 

• 37 percent believe the Food and Drug 
Administration is concealing natural 
cures for cancer because of “pressure 
from drug companies.” 

• 20 percent believe health officials are 
hiding evidence that cellphones cause 
cancer. 

• 20 percent believe doctors and health 
officials push child vaccines even 
though they “know these vaccines 
cause autism and other psychological 
disorders.” 

Study coauthor Eric Oliver, a political 
science professor at the University of 
Chicago, explained that a lot of these 
beliefs come from friends, family, 
and celebrity TV and online doctors, 
and reflect a human tendency to 
explain the unknown as the work of 
“malevolent forces.” (USA Today ) 

Poutine for Potholes 

Saskatchewan's Prairie Energy has 
discovered that used cooking oil from 
restaurants is an effective topping 
for dusty rural roads. “It basically 
penetrates about an inch and a half,” 
explained the company’s Mark 
Hryniuk, who came up with the idea. 
“As you drive on it, it gets harder and 
harder. And it looks like poor man's 
pavement. We've done complete 
villages already.” (CBC News) 



GIRLS ARE GROWING OP WITH 
BOWS, KNIVES AND (SONS- BUT 
UNLIKE CLASSIC INDOCTRINATION 
TOTS, THEY'RE PINK. 


SO THE INVADING TORTURE 
ARMIES OF THE FUTURE WILL HAVE 
EVEN MORE RECRUITS. 


0CKT CARL ABOUT NO FAULTY 
HTLLLIOLNCL. I AM HEBE TO SERVE 
n COUNTRY BY SHOOTING BOB6I6I06BS. 


achel. it doesn't 'make it okay' because he served in Iraq!" 
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TOY MAKERS ARE GOING BUTCH, 
MARKETING VIOLENCE-THEMED 
PLAYTHINGS BASED ON rEMALE. 
WARRIOR HEROES TO GIRLS. 


OF COURSE, CERTAIN 

MODIFICATIONS WILL HAVE TO 
9E MADE. 
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Aries 

[March 21-April 19) 

Freedom is the most important 
kind of joy you can seek right 
now. If s also the most important 
subject to study and think about. 


to hone. I advise you to make sure 
that freedom is flowing through 
your brain and welling up in 
your heart and spiraling through 
your loins. Write synonyms for 
“freedom” on your arm with a 
felt-tip pen: liberation, emanci- 


spaciousness, carte blanche, 
self-determination, dispensation. 
Here’s one more tip: Connect 
yourself with people who love 
and cultivate the same type of 
freedom you do. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): 

Messes Week. Tauru; 
the astrological omens, you are authorized 


confusion to the big, beautiful heaps of fertile 
chaos. This is not a time to feel embarrassed 
or apologize for your messes: not a time to 
shy away from them or ignore them. On the 
contrary, you should explore them, celebrate 
them and even take advantage of them. 
Whatever else they are. your messes are 
untapped sources of energy. Learn to love 
them for the mysterious lessons they keep 
teaching you. Love them for the courage and 


willpower they compel you to summon. Love 
them for the novelty they bring your way 
and the interesting stories they add to your 
personal legend. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): "A 
chance in heir is an American i 
equivalent to saying "it probably wont 
happen." After all, a snowball would instantly 
melt if exposed to the scorching fires that 
rage in the underworld. But what if there's an 
exception to this axiom? Let’s call on another 
American idiom: "when hell freezes over." Its 
another way to say "it probably wont happen." 
But the truth is that now and then a cold 
front does indeed sweep through the infernal 
region, icing its flames. When that happens, 
a snowball's prospects of surviving there 
Improve dramatically. And that's exactly what 
I predict will happen for you in the coming 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): In 2007, J.K. 
Rowling finished writing the seventh volume 
of her seven Harry Potter books, Harry 
Potter and the Deathly Hallows . The day it 
was published it sold 11 million copies. But 
Rowling had actually written the final chapter 
of this last book way back In 1990, when she 
first conceived the story she was to spend 
the next 17 years working on. She knew the 
climax right from the beginning. I foresee a 
similar theme unfolding for you in the coming 
weeks, Cancerian. As you plot a project you 
will be developing for a long time to come, 
you will have a vision of what it will be when it 
becomes fully mature. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): When you see your 
shadow, it's usually right next to you. It's there 
on the ground or floor, a fuzzy black shape 
that follows you around closely. But today 
I saw my shadow waving back at me from 
afar. I was standing on top of a hill, and the 
sun's rays created a dusky version of me in 
the meadow way down below. I think this is 
a useful metaphor for an opportunity that's 
available to you. In the coming days, you will 
be able to view the shadowy, undeveloped 
parts of your personality as if from a distance. 
That means you will have more objectivity 
about them, and thus greater compassion. 
You can get a calm, clear sense of how they 
might be mucking with your happiness and 
how you could transform them. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept 22): "You cannot use 
butterfly language to communicate with 
caterpillars." said psychologist Timothy Leary. 
Thats good advice for you to keep in mind in 

way to carry on constructive dialogs with 
people who have a hard time understanding 
you. Its not necessarily that they are stupid 
or resistant to your charms. The problem is 
that they haven't experienced some of the 
critical transformations you have. They cant 
be expected to converse with you in your 
butterfly language. Are you willing and able 
to speak caterpillar? 

LIBRA (Sept 23-Oct. 22): Are you thinking 
of linking your fortunes to a new ally? Or 
deepening your collaboration with a familiar 
ally? Have you fantasized about bonding 
intensely with a source that may be able to 
give you more of what you want and bring 
out more of the best in you? These prospects 
are worth contemplating, Libra. But I suggest 
you let your connection ripen a bit more 
before finalizing the shift. I'm not necessarily 
saying there's a potential problem. I simply 
suspect that you need further exploration 
and additional information before you can 
make the smartest move possible. 

SCORPIO (0ct.23-Nov.21): Saturn has been 
in the sign of Scorpio since October 2012 and 
wil I be there until the end of 2014. (It will make 
another visit from June to September 2015.) 
What does that mean? I have a view of Saturn 
thats different from many astrologers. They 
regard it as the planet of limitation, struggle 
and difficulty. Here's what I think: While 
Saturn may push you to be extra tough and 
work super hard, it also inspires you to cut 
away extraneous desires and home in on your 
deepest purpose. It motivates you to build 
strong structures that free you to express 
yourself with maximum efficiency and grace. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): When 
I took an intermediate painting class in 
college, our first assignment was to imitate 
an old master. My choice was the Flemish 
painter Pieter Breugel the Elder (1525-1569). 
i worked on reproducing his painting "The 
Fight Between Carnival and Lent" as precisely 
as I could. It was tedious and liberating. I 
invoked Breugel's spirit and prayed for his 
guidance. I sank my psyche deeply into his. By 


the end of the four-week process I'd learned 
a lot about painting. Given the current 
astrological omens, Sagittarius, I suggest 
you try something similar. Pick someone who 
excels at a way of working or a state of being 
that you would like to master yourself, and 
copy that person for a while. For best results, 
have fun with it. Play! 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Capricorn 
author J.R.R. Tolkien spent 14 years working 
on The Lord of the Rings. In using a typewriter 
to produce over 1,200 pages, he relied solely 
on his two index fingers. He never learned 
the 10-finger typing method. I suppose 
didnt matter in the end. Presumably, h 
impediment didn't affect the quality of h 
work, but only made it harder to accomplish 
and required him to spend a lot more time. 

ability to achieve your dream, Capricorn? Is 
there some handicap you could, with effort, 
overcome? if so. now would be an excellent 
time to begin. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): The truths 
superb surprise,” wrote poet Emily Dickinson, 
may be "too bright for our infirm delight." 
Sometimes we've got to be careful about 
articulating what's really going on. The truth 
must dazzle gradually," she said. If it hits us 
too fast and hard, it may be difficult to digest. 
So did Emily suggest that we should lie and 
deceive? No. ‘Tell all the truth," she declared, 
'but tell it slant." This is excellent advice for 
you in the coming days. Aquarius. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Here's my report 
on your progress. You are not struggling to 
embody a delusional state of perfection as 
it is imagined by other people. Rather, you 
are becoming an ever-more soulful version 
of your idiosyncratic self evolving slowly but 
surely. You are not dazedly trudging along 

sheep. Instead, you are lively and creative as 
you bushwhack a path for yourself through 
the wilderness. To celebrate this ongoing 
success, Pisces. I suggest you get yourself 
a new power object that symbolizes your 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

\ 1 see photos of 

this person online. 
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VINTAGE INSPIRED ON FLYNN AVENUE 

market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912115 


CHSA. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912114 


SHOPPING SUNDAY. SHAW'S BERLIN 

Berlin. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912113 
ON THE RISE SUNDAY BRUNCH 


Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912112 
SWEET MEETING OVER NECTAR 

coffee? When: Friday. April 4, 2014. Where: 

WOMAN BEING FOLLOWED 

When: Friday. March 28. 2014. Where: Berlin 
street, Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912110 

FLAT TIRE IN MONTPELIER 

interested. When: Thursday, April 3, 2014. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912109 

MLC NAPKIN WRITERS 

Company. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912108 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


OH MY FOOT MITTENS! 


WALKING DOGS OUTSIDE JR'S STORE 


JR’s corner store. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912107 


GAVE ME A "DIAMOND* BRACELET 

Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912106 
BIG TOWN. BIG HEARTS 

Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912105 
PUMPKIN SOUP GIRL. HUNGER MTN 

Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912103 


CUTE BASSIST AT SKINNY PANCAKE 

Pancake. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912102 
HEIDI. HOTEL VT LOBBY 3/19 

Hotel Vermont. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912101 


LIKE THE LITTLE MEREMAID? 

Where: 3 Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912100 
WHO YOU CALLING KIDDO? 

Where: Valkyrie. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912099 
SEXY. TALL, LUMBERJACK. STRANGER MAN 

me hope. When: Saturday. March 29, 2014. 
Where: OP. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912098 

MIDNITE MARY 

March 28, 2014. Where: Midnite at Postive Pie 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912097 


When: Saturday. March 29. 2014. Where: 
Pingala Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912095 


©)) When: Friday. April 4. 2014. Where: 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912094 

NY PIZZA OVEN 

sometime. When: Friday. March 28, 2014. Where: 
New York Pizza Oven. You: Man. Me: Man. #912093 

APPLEBEE'S BAR 

the black with white-striped sleeves? White gold? 


you. When: Wednesday, March 26, 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912091 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 



MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


April Specials 


Teeth Whitening 

$ 49 

(Regular price $69.99) 


All HydraFacials 

20 % off 



rv.flynncenter.org 


FLYMMCEMTER 


1 / 

call 86-flynn todayl . 


“A RARE TREASURE." 
GRAMMY-WINNING SINGER-SONGWRITER 

PATTY GRIFFIN 

Saturday, June 14 at 8 pm, MainSlage 

On sale to Flynn members 4/3 at 10 am and the 
general public 4/8 at 10 am. Become a member 
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TONY BENNETT / RON CARTER TRIO / BIG CHIEF DONALD HARRISON 
MACEO PARKER / EDDIE PALMIERI LATIN JAZZ BAND / BELIZBEHA 
BENNY GOLSON QUARTET / REGINA CARTER SOUTHERN COMFORT 

CECILE MCLORIN SALVANT / GEOFFREY KEEZER TRIO / JERRY BERGONZI QUARTET / JULIAN LAGE 
GREGOIRE MARET QUARTET / LINDA OH SUN PICTURES QUARTET / WARREN WOLF & WOLFPACK 
THE JENNIFER HARTSWICK BAND / DAWN OF MIDI / VALERIE JUNE / ALAN EVANS' PLAYONBROTHER 
THE NTH POWER / JOSH PANDA / FREDERICKS BROWN / KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 

TICKETS & INFO: 802-86-FLYNN OR DISCOVERJAZZ.COM 



NORTHFIELD 
SAVINGS BANK 


BCA 



FreePressMedia 


x,finity 




• SPORTS & FITNESS 
1 PHYSICAL THERAPY 
'KIDS&FITNESS 


ESSEX • SOUTH BURLINGTON • WILLISTON 

CAMP/EDGE 
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For more information please scan code or contact us at: 

802.860-3343 EDGEVT.COM 

ESSEX ext. 1114 / ChrisG@edgevt.com • WILLISTON ext. 1312 / MariaG@edgevt.com • SOUTH BURLINGTON ext. 1439 / HeatherH@edgevt.com 



